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The Same Liability for All 


FIGHTING FRONTS RESENT ACTIONS ON HOME FRONT 


By HON. HENRY L. STIMSON, Secretary of War 
Delivered before the Senate Military Affairs Committee, Washington, D. C., January 19, 1944 


Y FUNCTION this morning will be to try to 

give you a general picture of the problem of the 

National Service Act as it confronts us in the 
War Department. I shall leave it to others to discuss the 
economic features and the administrative details. I shall 
speak from the standpoint of the Army and the effects which 
it would have on the coming problems of the war. 

As the year 1943 passed its meridian and approached its 
end, the great problem which loomed up in front of us was 
that of the invasion of the continent of Europe. That was 
the objective towards which our main thoughts and efforts 
were being put forth. 1944 would be the climax of the war. 
For the first time our trocps and those of Britain would 
have to mect and defeat the great masses of the German 
army. There was no doubt or question about the formidable 
size and fighting power of our antagonists. Every day in 
Italy was showing us that fact. But neither was there any 
assurance that the war could be successfully finished unless 
such an invasion was made and the great army of the Ger- 
mans was beaten. The best information which we could 
gather from our Intelligence people and those of our allies 
indicated that the suggestion that Germany and its armies 
would surely fall apart from the pounding which it was 
undergoing from Russia and the air was mere wishful think- 
ing. The only sure road to a final peace which would be 
permanent lay through the decisive defeat of the German 
army. 

But we were approaching this great crisis with the mo- 
mentum of a successful year behind us. We had every reason 
to be encouraged with the fine fighting of the allied troops 
and with the accord of the allied leaders behind them who 
were planning the strategy of this great climax. In council, 
on the field, in the air, and on the sea, the allied forces and 
their leaders were behaving in a way worthy of the hopes 
which we had of successfully passing through the great crisis 
which was before us. All differences of viewpoint between 
the military leaders of the United States and Great Britain 


had been ironed out in August at Quebec and complete har- 
mony existed as to the program which lay before them. 
When in December those leaders met the leader of the third 
great nation to be involved in the gigantic struggle of 1944, 
no divergence of opinion was found. On the contrary the 
plans of America and Britain met with a powerful reenforce- 
ment of opinion from the great authority of Marshal Stalin. 
That meeting, this reenforcement which we thus received 
from him has been one of the most important high points of 
the war. 

Behind us lay the accomplishments of our troops. We felt 
no doubt as to their capacity to meet the best forces which 
Germany could throw against them. During the year those 
troops had three times successfully accomplished, and each 
time with increasing skill, the most difficult problem of 
modern war—the successful landing of a large force upon 
a hostile coast. Together with our allies they had captured 
a great German army in Tunis. They had accomplished the 
conquest of Sicily in an amazingly short time, and they were 
now successfully securing in southern Italy the air bases to 
be used against southern Germany which was a primary 
purpose of their action in the Italian peninsula. We had at 
our hand for the spearhead of the coming invasion victorious 
veterans led by accomplished leaders accustomed to success. 

In the air the most terrible and successful attack which 
has ever been launched against the entire munitions indus- 
tries of an enemy nation was being successfully carried out 
by the American Air Force and the R.A.F. against Germany. 
New inventions, some of the most important having their 
origin in America, were making it possible to carry out un- 
remittingly throughout the blinding winter weather which 
habitually blocks air work in that region this steady, re- 
morseless, and devastating attack. 

On the sea the menacing submarine warfare, in which 
until the summer of 1943 victory had been hovering in the 
balance, had been won by the allied navy and air forces. 
After many doubts and fears the road now lay wide open 
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by which the might of America could be poured through 
Britain onto the battlefields of Europe. 

On the other side of the world in the Pacific the Japanese 
threat which until a short year before had been poised against 
the Panama Canal, Hawaii, the Aleutians, and our western 
coast, had been definitely checked and thrown back by a 
series of brilliant victories of the Navy and the Allied forces 
under the able leadership of General MacArthur, and both 
our Navy and those Allied troops were steadily advancing 
on the first steps towards the ultimate conquest of Japan. 

Everything looked hopeful. We had taken the initiative 
throughout the world. Our leaders and troops and equip- 
ment had been proven worthy of their task. The great bat- 
tles of the war lay before us but there was every reason for 
hopefulness and confidence in the ultimate result. 

Suddenly what happened? To our troops looking over 
their shoulders from the battlefields of the Mediterranean 
and the steaming jungles of the South Seas, the American 
front at home suddenly seemed to be on the point of going 
sour. A host of what seemed to our soldiers petty contro- 
versies in industry and labor, each one of which threatened 
to put a check in the production of priceless weapons, arose 
throughout our land. The three vital industries of the home 
front, upon which basically all our production of weapons 
and transportation depend, were threatened with, or actually 
experienced, nationwide strikes—coal, steel, and the rail- 
roads. If such a situation had arisen in Germany, you know 
that we should all have thought we were on the point of 
winning the war hands down. 

It does not require great imagination to realize the effect 
of these occurrences upon our troops fighting on those battle- 
fields which have marked our steady progress towards vic- 
tory. It is my duty to visit and inspect the units of the Army, 
to visit the wounded in the hospitals and talk to them, and 
countless letters come to the War Department from them 
and their families bearing upon this situation. I can tell you 
that today that situation, the industrial unrest and lack of 
a sense of patriotic responsibility which it seems to evidence 
in large numbers of our population, has aroused a strong 
feeling of resentment and injustice among the men of the 
Armed Forces. I believe it is hazardous to belittle the effect 
which such a situation will have upon the ultimate welfare 
of our democracy. If it continues, it will surely affect the 
morale of the Army. It is likely to prolong the war and 
endanger our ultimate success; and, when those troops come 
back to us again at the close of the war and we are faced 
with the acute problem of demobilization, it may have an 
effect upon the future unity of our nation which is disturbing 
to contemplate. This war will last much longer than the 
last Great War. The effect of the division between the men 
who have borne the burden of the fighting abroad and the 
men who have shown this irresponsibility at home, will have 
a longer time to sink in and be accentuated. It will not be 
forgotten easily. 

The men in the Army see this country divided into two 
entirely distinct classes. On the one hand are the men who 
are in the Armed Forces. Their enlistment has been carried 
out with the aid of the Selective Service Law, a process of 
selection applied to them by their nation under the sanction 
of compulsion. They have been told not only that they must 
serve; but the time, the place, and the method of their service 
has been chosen for them in the light of their respective 
aptitudes to fit the requirements of the nation. They are 
facing a duty which they cannot escape and which involves 
the possibility of death or mutilation. 

On the other side they see that the government imposes 
no corresponding duty upon the remaining men of the nation 
and even permits them to leave the most important war 
jobs without regard to the needs of their country. 


Our democracy has been founded upon a basis of equality 
and justice. I tell you that today the men in the Armed 
Forces are beginning to believe that they are being discrim- 
inated against in a matter which is one of fundamental justice 
as between man and man. There is danger that under the 
influence of that feeling, they will not give even fair recog- 
nition to the tremendous production effort which has actually 
been accomplished by the great majority of American man- 
agement and labor. 

This being the situation, the evident remedy is for the 
nation to make clear in no uncertain terms the equality of 
obligation of its citizens. I have heard people say: 

“We must penalize strikes; it isn’t necessary to pass a 
General Service Law; we must simply prevent strikes.” 

The trouble with this diagnosis is that it treats a symptom 
and not the disease. The cause of the present situation is 
deep and fundamental and it will not be remedied by merely 
making criminal what is a consequence of a grave underly- 
ing lack of responsibility. 

It must be remembered that these men who strike or 
threaten to strike are Americans like all of the rest of us. 
The men in war production are not essentially different 
from the men who are proving themselves heroes in the South 
Pacific and on the Italian peninsula. They can be more 
accurately defined as the victims of the failure of the nation 
to develop a sense of responsibility in this gravest of all wars. 

What we must do is to get at this underlying cause and 
by proper organization bring home to each of these men 
the fact that his individual work is just as patriotic and 
important to the Government as any other cog in the great 
machine of victory; that they owe a patriotic duty to the 
particular job on which they are engaged comparable to that 
which the infantryman owes to his rifle, or the artilleryman 
to his gun, or the pilot to his plane. 

The purpose of a National Service Law is to get at this 
basic evil which produces the irresponsibility out of which 
stem strikes, threats of strikes, excessive turnovers, absentee- 
ism, and the other manifestations of irresponsibility with 
which we are now plagued. It is aimed to extend the prin- 
ciples of democracy and justice more evenly throughout our 
population. There is no difference between the patriotic 
obligations resting upon these two classes of men which I 
have described. Certainly the nation has no less right to 
require a man to make weapons than it has to require another 
man to fight with those weapons. Both processes should be 
so designated and carried out as to serve the interest of the 
country in winning the war. In a democracy they should also 
be so designed and executed as to serve the principles of jus- 
tice between its citizens. 

These principles are not only self-evident but our history 
shows how and why they are only now coming into general 
practice. Originally we had no methods of selection either 
in getting our men or in getting our weapons. Such methods 
were then not necessary. Our armies were small and our 
weapons were simple. Our people were accustomed to arms 
and usually possessed them. The method of volunteering 
was sufficient to get enough men for our requirements and 
the few and simple weapons which they needed were easily 
obtainable. 

But even by the middle of the last century armies had 
grown to a size which the volunteer system could not handle. 
In the War Between the States, while both parties began 
with volunteers, both of them were soon driven to the system 
of compulsory selection. 

When the First World War came we wisely determined 
upon and enacted a Selective Service Act at the very opening 
of the conflict and were thereby saved all difficulties in rais- 
ing and maintaining the enormous armies which we found 
we required. 
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In that First World War weapons and their manufacture 
had also become numerous and complex and required organi- 
zation for their production. But the United States succeeded 
in getting through the war without resorting to a National 
Service Act to regulate their production. This was mainly 
due to two happy accidents: First, we were able to buy the 
great bulk of our heavy armament from our Allies who had 
been fighting for three years and fortunately had surplus 
supplies on hand. Secondly, the war ended before we had 
begun to feel any great strain upon our manpower. 

Now the mechanization of warfare has become infinitely 
greater. Today the small arms upon which our ancestors de- 
pended have been crowded into insignificance by the machine 
guns, the mortars, the tanks, the planes, and the tremendous 
artillery with which the soldier fights. 

Not only that, but this war is global in character and our 
country has been fortunate enough to be able to do its 
fighting on other territory than our own. We have been 
able to keep our enemies away from our own homes but that 


requires the further mechanization involved in building huge - 


fleets of navies, merchant vessels, and landing craft for the 
protection and transport of our armies to where they will 
do their fighting. 

In meeting this overwhelming problem of production with 
its terrific strain upon our manpower, the same necessity 
of orderly selection in the interest of the nation which 
brought us to the Selective Service System for the selection 
of our fighting men is bringing us to a Selective Service 
System for the selection of our civil manpower. No other 
system will produce the effective results which our nation 
needs and no other system will be just and fair from the 
standpoint and interests of our fighting men. 

Thus Selective National Service is not an abandonment 
of democracy but rather an evolution of intelligent democ- 
racy to meet the complex, mechanical development of modern 
war. 

Concretely, I believe that a National Service Law will 
produce the following results: 

First and foremost, it will minimize the calling of strikes 
by clarifying the patriotic duty of the individual worker. 
In the Austin-Wadsworth proposal now before this Com- 
mittee, this moral duty has also behind it the force of appro- 
priate legal sanctions and penalties. 

Secondly, it will remedy the grave sense of injustice which 
the Armed Forces now feel has been practiced against them. 
This is irrefutable and, as I have pointed out, is most preg- 
nant with danger. 

Thirdly, it will point out to civilian war workers 
that they are working for their country in the civilian ranks 
and that their responsibility is just as definitely recognized 
by the nation as that of soldiers on the front. By and large 
this will tend to powerfully heighten his morale in the win- 
ning of the war. 

Fourthly, it will tend powerfully towards increasing ef- 
fectiveness in production when the Government itself takes 
a hand not only in keeping men on necessary jobs but also 
in finding men for particular jobs where they are especially 
needed, rather than leaving the choice to chance. 

In this connection let me point out one of the greatest 
evils in the present situation. It is the heavy turnover of 
labor in some of our great war industries such as the aircraft 
factories. This is not only a shocking waste of manpower 
hut it is so heavy that it stands as a constant threat to maxi- 
mum production of the implements of war. 

One of the important effects of the National Service Act 
would be to bring war workers from less essential to more 
essential industries when necessary. 

At present the unevenness of the distribution of our labor 
is producing shortages in some of our most vital weapons 





















































when there is excess of labor available in other neighboring 
places. For example, while there is an excess of labor for 
the production of machine guns, tanks and ships in some 
places, in nearby places there is a shortage in the vital pro- 
duction of aircraft engines and landing craft. 

In this situation the Army has even been called upon to 
furlough soldiers in order that they may take the place of 
workmen or miners who have left their jobs to do something 
which they think will offer them better pay. That happened 
in the copper mines of Montana as well as in the airplane 
factories of California. Think of the waste of such a situa- 
tion, taking soldiers from training for combat because they 
are the only persons who can be directed to stay where they 
are put! 

On the other hand, a National Service Act will not cause 
the evils which have been feared by its opponents. The man 
or woman who wants to do his or her part to win the war 
as quickly as possible has nothing to fear from a National 
Service Act. That Act does not impair the rights of the 
worker in respect to wage scales, hours of labor, seniority 
rights, membership in unions or other basic interests of the 
civilian workers. Wherever justified by considerations of 
family or health, deferment from service would be granted 
by the local Selective Service Board. I would not advocate 
any National Service Act which would not protect such ele- 
mental rights to the fullest. National Service Acts have been 
enacted by the great English-speaking democracies which are 
now fighting this war with us, namely Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand. With them the legislation 
has worked so successfully that the exercise of sanctions has 
become rare; the existence of the National Service organiza- 
tion and the morale which it creates having proved that the 
people of a country want to do their duty when it is clearly 
pointed out to them by their government. 

Again I have heard men say: 

“The proposal of a General Service Law is too late; it 
might have been useful earlier; now our production is doing 
very well; and the war is almost over.” 

There are so many errors in this statement that it is hard 
to do them justice. In the first place, it is never too late to 
remedy an injustice which leaves a deep sense of grievance 
in our soldiers and lengthens and jeopardizes the remainder 
of the war, with the resulting cost of thousands of lives. 


But in fact the war is not almost over. We are approach- 
ing its most critical and difficult period and that period is 
the one when we shall require not only a large but a flexible 
production. That is the period when we are likely to be 
confronted with new weapons of the enemy which will 
change the method of combat and require new weapons for 
ourselves. It is notorious that the course of conflict con- 
stantly brings out changes in the needed equipment and 
weapons. We have seen that many times already in the past 
two years. Tanks and anti-tank guns, destroyers and escort 
vessels, the types of airplanes and artillery, in fact almost 
all the weapons of war have been changing and fluctuating 
in their usefulness, rising and falling in the demand for them. 
We are building today planes of a size never before wit- 
nessed on the battlefield and requiring enormous supplies for 
airplane labor for that purpose. Yesterday we were calling 
for hundreds of escort vessels to protect our commerce from 
the submarine. Today we are calling for hundreds of land- 
ing craft to facilitate our invasion. 

The total scale of our production programs for 1944 ex- 
ceeds even the production for 1943. 

I seriously warn you that the coming year will call for a 
production effort not only larger but far more flexible, for 
the purpose of meeting emergencies greater than we have 
ever faced before. 
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Our country has but one national purpose today—it is to 
win the war as quickly as possible. I have been discussing 
the logic of national service as an orderly, efficient process 
by which a democracy can give all-out effort in war. But 
more important now, national service will be the means of 
hastening the end of this war. 

Mark what this thought really means. No variety of 
twisted thinking will deny the right of the millions of 
American men in uniform to every chance of living through 
this conflict. Their lives have already been placed in jeop- 
ardy by the nation in summoning them to arms. It would 
be an act of the most cruel and despicable indifference if 
we avoided any course which would give them their chance 
to come through this war with their lives. 

We say that we can win this war. General Eisenhower 
has said that he believes we can win our victory over Hitler 
in 1944, but he has added the solemn warning that this will 
be possibly only with the all-out effort of every American. 

Every month the war is prolonged will be measured in 
the lives of thousands of young men, in billions of dollars. 
The attrition in manpower and in our national wealth will 
be felt for generations if this conflict is prolonged. National 
Service is the one weapon we have neglected to use. Pos- 
terity will never forgive us if we sacrifice our plain duty 
to a desire for creature comfort or for private gain. 

It will be tragic indeed if the discontent and resentment 


felt by our gallant soldiers on the fighting fronts burns 
deeply and festers in their hearts. Unless we set forth boldly 
to stamp it out, the hot flame will destroy some of the great 
love of country which, alone, can make a man endure the 
hardship, the pain and the death which service above self 
has offered them. 

The voices of these soldiers speak out very clearly today in 
demanding that all Americans accept the same liability 
which a soldier must accept for service to country. They 
are far away now, but some day they will return. I hope 
they will come back eagerly, feeling that the hardship and 
the sacrifice have been worthwhile. I hope they may feel 
that those who will never come back have not made their 
sacrifice in vain. 

To me it appears to be the plain duty of the Congress to 
give our troops this all-out necessary backing. It is time for 
all pledges to be redeemed in acts which, alone, can prove 
the sincerity and the determination of this great nation. 

I remind this Committee now of the solemn statement 
with which our Congress concluded its declaration of war 
against Japan and against Germany on December 11, 1941: 

“To bring the conflict to a successful termination, all the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States.” 

I ask no more than that you examine this proposed legis- 
lation in the light of that statement. 


The National Labor Relations Act 


NOT JUST TO EMPLOYER, EMPLOYEE OR PUBLIC 


By CHARLES A. NOONE, Attorney at Law 
Before the Steel Founders’ Society of America, New York City, October 12, 1943 


Society of America, it is with a feeling of temerity 

that I approach my subject. Sometimes, when a 
lawyer addresses a gathering of businessmen on a matter 
which is essential to the successful operation of their busi- 
nesses, he is embarrassed because of the fact that perhaps 
the listeners should be the tellers. 

An understandable discussion of my subject and the length 
of time allotted for the discourse requires me to stick closely 
to a written text and although I would much prefer to illus- 
trate my points with poignant references to those directly 
responsible for the unfair Act, I shall forego that pleasure. 

The National Labor Relations Act, sometimes known as 
the “Wagner Act,” by reason of its alleged authorship, and 
sometimes known as the “Labor Organizer’s Act,” on ac- 
count of the fact that it was drawn and sponsored by a 
labor organization, has been upon the statute books since 
July 5, 1935. Its constitutionality was declared and sus- 
tained about five years ago. During the period since its 
enactment, many attempts have been made to amend the Act, 
but nothing substantial has been accomplished. Labor, while 
itself offering some amendments, has always resisted any- 
thing which could under any circumstances, encroach upon 
the prerogatives which it has appropriated unto itself as the 
Act now exists. 

The result of the foregoing is that labor, even during war 
time, when all efforts should be to see that victory is ac- 
complished as soon as possible rather than to acquire personal 
gain, is taking advantage of all legal and some illegal 
measures to feather its nest. Labor has, through its unions 
and organizers, in effect taken charge of industry. It fixes 
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its own wages and hours. It determines whom the employer 
shall hire and whom he shall fire. Under the usual set-up 
an employee who does not belong to the union or agree to 
become a member within a fixed period of time and who does 
not contribute to the coffers of the union in general, does not 
have a chance to work. A person who is unemployed must 
contribute to the union before he has any hope of getting a 
job. An employer may desire to give such non-union laborer 
a job, but if he does he thereby violates his contract, and 
has a strike dumped into his lap, on account of which his 
business is either closed or interrupted, and he has to pay 
the strikers for work they never did. They, however, do 
not have to pay the employer anything for the damage he 
has suffered. 

In the President’s endorsement of this Act, at the time of 
its passage, he said: 


“A better relationship between labor and management 
is the high purpose of this Act.” 


Conceding that such may have been the purpose of the 
President, and of the majority of the members of Congress, 
yet such was definitely not the purpose of the labor organi- 
zation which claims that the Act is “its baby.” There is a tru- 
ism running through all nature that “like begets like.” No one 
ever heard of an acorn sprouting and sending forth a weeping 
willow. No one ever heard of a lawyer intentionally writing 
a brief for his adversary. The actual purpose, then, of the 
labor organization drafting and sponsoring the bill was 
in accord with the nature of labor organizations. Their 
well known attitude is to take all they can get and give as 
little as they must. Consequently, “better relationship be- 
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tween labor and management,” like so many euphonious 
phrases conceived and born in Washington, is merely a high- 
sounding but empty phrase, so far as such organizations are 
concerned. 

The Act itself says nothing of the laudable but non- 
existent purpose just mentioned. The very first sentence 
of the Act blames everything on the employer. He is 
prejudged, before a hearing; and is treated more or less as a 
criminal throughout the entire Act. He is the one who 
obstructs commerce, by refusing to deal fairly. He tries to 
“hog” all the profits, and give labor a mere pittance upon 
which to live. No degree of fairmindedness is attributed to 
him. His circumstances are never considered, either in the 
Act or by its instigator. Whether his profits enable him to 
pay the wages demanded and have something left over, is 
no concern of anyone but the employer, who must, under a 
cloud, work out his own salvation as best he may, if at all. 
It is never considered that but for the employer there would 
be no employee. 

The law is predicated upon “labor relations’; and one 
would reasonably expect that both sides of the question would 
be equally considered. There cannot be a relation unless 
there are two or more parties; and it must be borne in mind 
that the Act directly affects millions of employees and 
thousands of employers. 

In considering amendments to the Act, we should re- 
member that the British Trades Disputes Act has been 
in effect. since 1927 and has given a reasonable degree of 
satisfaction, while our own Act has created much strife and 
turmoil; it has had an effect directly the opposite of that 
supposed to be intended by its passage. The British act 
grew out of the unsettled conditions arising from the opera- 
tion of the guilds—organizations of employers rather than 
employees—which throttled the right to work. - Strikes 
resulted, and the Trades Disputes Act of 1927 was intended 
to provide a plan for the settlement of such disputes. In 
England collective bargaining, for instance, is what its name 
implies—the representatives of employers and employees 
get together and earnestly seek a solution which is equitable 
to all. The workmen do not arrogantly approach the em- 
ployers with trivial unjust demands nor do they threaten 
to destroy directly or by inuendo a business unless their 
demands are met. 

In framing our Act the drafters should have had in mind 
the processes necessary to bring about amicable relations 
between employer'and employee. A reasonable working ar- 
rangement should have been evolved. However, when we 
come to consider the Act, we find that it is unilateral, with 
both legislative and administrative leaning toward the em- 
ployee. The initial attitude is that the employer is guilty, 
and that otherwise there would be no dispute and no stop- 
page or burdening of commerce. Section 1 of the Act is 
indicative of the way the wind was blowing when the statute 
was conceived. 

The denial by employers of the right of employees 
to organize and the refusal by employers to accept the 
procedure of collective bargaining lead to strikes and 
other forms of industrial strife or unrest . . . 


Section 7 gives the employees the right of self-organization, 
to form or join a union, and to engage in concerted activities 
for their mutual aid and protection. Section 8 sets forth that 
it shall be an unfair labor practice for an employer to do 
any one of numerous things. There does not seem to be any 
provision giving the employer any rights, nor is there one 
in evidence declaring that anything done by an employee 
shall constitute an unfair labor practice. 

The obligation of all law is justice and any statute ought 
to he fair to both sides. Therefore, the Act should be 








amended so that, as far as possible, it will constitute a labor 
law code, setting forth not only the rights but the liabilities 
of the employees—thereby conferring certain correlative 
rights upon the employer. 

It cannot be doubted at this time, although it may not 
have been contemplated by a purblind administration when 
the law was passed, that employees are themselves guilty of 
unfair labor practices. —The employer should have the right, 
when any such advantage is taken, or threatened, to apply 
for relief, and the administrative officials should not be so 
saturated with unionism that all issues are predetermined in 
the light of their warped, distorted, partisan, and limited 
horizon. The employer is without remedy, unless he can 
obtain some redress in the courts, and his likelihood of 
obtaining even partial relief there has been greatly dimin- 
ished by various statutory enactments and constructions. 

The National Labor Relations Board has no authority 
to grant relief to the employer. Section 10(a) of the Act 
provides: 

The Board is empowered, as hereinafter provided, to 
prevent any person from engaging in any unfair labor 
practice (listed in section 8) affecting commerce. This 
power shall be exclusive, and shall not be affected by 
any other means of adjustment or prevention that has 
been or may be established by agreement, code, law, or 
otherwise. 


The power granted will be seen to be very extensive, and 
other agencies, even the courts, are deprived of jurisdiction. 
All right to contract with reference to labor is abolished. 
But this power is to prevent the unfair labor practices listed 
in section 8. Section 8, as heretofore mentioned, prohibits 
the employer from doing many things, while the employee 
is unrestricted. 

It is true that section 10(f) provides for review by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals of a final order of the Board grant- 
ing or denying the relief sought by the employee; but the 
latter portion of that section, while having the appearance 
of fairness, in view of the administrative attitude that “the 
employee is always right” in effect deprives the employer of 
any complete remedy. It is there provided: 


“ |. . and the findings of the Board as to the facts, 
if supported by evidence, shall in like manner be con- 
clusive.” 


The Board acts as prosecutor, judge, jury, and sometimes 
as chief witness for the petitioner (the employee), which 
reminds me of the the prerogatives of “Old Fury” in Alice 
in Wonderland: 


“Fury said to a mouse 

That he met in the house 
‘Let us both go to law; 

I will prosecute you. 

Come, I’ll take no denial; 
We must have a trial; 

For really this morning 

I’ve nothing to do.’ 

Said the mouse to the cur, 
‘Such a trial, dear sir, 

With no jury or judge 
Would be wasting our breath.’ 
‘T’ll be judge, I'll be jury,’ 
Said cunning old Fury; 

I’ll try the whole cause 

And condemn you to death.’ ” 


Since the orders of the Board are generally in favor of the 
employee, following the legislative precept that the employer 
is usually with “unclean hands,” it is a rare case indeed in 
which there cannot be found an issue of fact with conflicting 
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evidence which the Board can resolve in favor of the em- 
ployee and thus clinch the record with a scintilla of evidence 
upon which the Board’s decision may be supported. The 
evidence of the petitioner, bizarre as it usually is, will, with 
a Board lacking the judicial viewpoint, constitute evidence. 
While the courts have construed “evidence” to mean “‘sub- 
stantial evidence,” yet there is seldom any difficulty in reach- 
ing the conclusion that the petitioner’s evidence is “substan- 
tial.” The petitioner, having been ably tutored by the labor 
organizer, will, unless a miracle happens, testify in favor of 
himself. He is having a field day at the expense of capital— 
the “equity” of his position is never in doubt. Two strikes 
have already been called on the employer, the expense and 
turmoil caused by the suit will soon find the management 
jittery, so the ignominy of the third strike comes as an ex- 
pected finale; and with a sense of futility the employer 
tragically plods on, a ready victim for the next assault. 


When a matter comes before the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
the employer, with few exceptions, is precluded so far as the 
facts are concerned. The same is of course true as to the 
employee, but he has almost unanimously been successful in 
having the facts found in his favor by the Board. 


Arthur T. Vanderbilt, past president of the American Bar 
Association, in speaking of administrative tribunals, said: 


In some of them, the counsel drafts the rules and 
regulations for his commission, directs an investigation, 
files a complaint in the language of an outraged plain- 
tiff, presents evidence to the commission to support the 
complaint, writes the opinion of the commission sustain- 
ing the complaint of his outraged plaintiff in judicial 
language adapted to the pertinent decisions of court of 
last resort, and in event of appeal moves heaven and 
earth to prevent a review of the facts. 


In view of this situation, with the facts usually found 
against him, what hope can the employer have of obtaining 
adequate relief in the courts? Congressman Halleck of In- 
diana, in a radio speech during the National Radio Forum, 
on April 29, 1940, said: 

The evidence before our committee demonstrated 
clearly that in many instances the Labor Board itself 
was very closely associated with the preparation and 
prosecution of cases, which it subsequently undertook 
to decide upon merit. 


This is analogous to having the attorney for the plaintiff act 
as judge in an ordinary law suit. When it is considered that 
any evidence in favor of the successful party precludes a re- 
view of the facts by the courts, how could a defendant ever 
hope to be successful before the Board or in the courts? 

Illustrative that the Board goes as far as possible to sus- 
tain the contentions of the employee, even though there be 
no facts upon which to base its opinion, the following is 
quoted from a recent opinion of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit: 


We have used the very language of the Board (to 
which the brief of counsel adds nothing) in its state- 
ment of its conclusions and inferences from the inter- 
view of Nerlich (the shoe company’s superintendent) 
with the organizers of the Brotherhood. Any extended 
comment, we feel, is unnecessary. Some restraint is 
exercised when we say only that a hoge-podge of sus- 
picions, far-fetched inferences and pure guesses, the like 
of this one, not often has been built up. 


* * 
. . « we have examined and searched this record. We 


have found nothing that one trained in the law and true 
to the traditions of the law would characterize as sub- 


stantial evidence, even as a scintilla of evidence, nothing 
that within the more liberal standards of the National 
Labor Relations Act . can be called substantial 
evidence, nothing to support the findings adverse to the 
Company and the order bottomed on those findings. 


In the case just cited the court commented upon the diligence 
of counsel for the Board in trying to sustain its decision, 
when such counsel, if trained in the law, must have realized 
the lack of evidence and that the arguments were not made 
in good faith. 


In another late case, the Board, failing to take a hint 
from other decisions, ruled in favor of the employee, when 
he and the management all testified that unionism had noth- 
ing whatever to do with his discharge. In that case, too, the 
Board overruled the decision of the Trial Examiner in favor 
of the employer. The following quotation is illustrative: 


“Moegenburg (the discharged fireman) was the only 
witness the Board had. The Board did not believe him 
or anyone else who testified directly in the case. It not 
only disregarded all the direct testimony in the case but 
also disregarded the trial examiner’s findings and re- 
port, even though he had seen and heard all the wit- 
nesses and had made an adverse finding and observation 
as to the employee, Moegenburg. The Board should not 
discard the positive credible testimony of witnesses in 
favor of an inference drawn from tenuous circum- 
stances, etc.” 


In line with the preceding discussion, it is suggested that 
an amendment should be enacted as to the evidence admis- 
sible at a hearing before the Board or its examiner. Section 


10(b) of the Act provides: 


“In any such proceeding the rules of evidence prevail- 
ing in courts of law or equity shall not be controlling.” 


This opens the door for the reception of any evidence which 
does not consist of the rankest rumor or hearsay. The ordi- 
nary rules of evidence have grown up during the centuries. 
They are adequate for the courts, why not for the Labor 
Board? Lawyers are familiar with them and all judicial or 
quasi-judicial officers should be. An examiner or Board 
member should know them and be guided accordingly. 

In a case, heard just a few days ago, in which the question 
was involved as to whether the Board would certify a union 
as the exclusive bargaining representative, the writer, as 
attorney for the employer, sought to have the labor organizer 
file the application cards which he stated he had. The Trial 
Examiner would not permit this, nor would he permit 
cross-examination of the representative of the union with 
respect to such cards—although the organizer himself signed 
about a fifth of them. 


Furthermore, the writer hereof sought permission under 
the facts above outlined, to introduce the employees, and 
let them testify whether they wanted the union to represent 
them. The Examiner refused to hear such testimony, saying 
he would not permit any person to be asked whether or not 
he belonged to a union. 


How, under such circumstances, can an employer have 
his “day in court”? Such a hearing is merely a farce! A 
Gestapo proceeding! What about the catch phrase “four 
freedoms” Wallace and the other New Deal disciples are 
so articulate about? Where is your freedom? You do not 
and will not have it as long as spendthrifts, bureaucrats and 
impractical professors, all working for a politically minded 
Commander-in-Chief attempt to build a new Utopia but 
miscue and instead build a fools’ paradise. 


Section 8(1) of the Act provides that it shall be an 
unfair labor practice for an employer “To interfere with, 
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restrain or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7." Some restriction should be im- 
posed upon labor organizations by an amendment to the 
effect that employees may or may not join a union, in their 
discretion, and if they choose not to join this shall not be 
grounds for dismissal from their jobs. 

Section 8(3) gives a labor organization the implied right 
to insist upon a union shop contract, although it does not 
require that the employer should sign such an agreement. 
The implication is all that labor needs, and the pressure it 
usually puts upon the employer frequently results in the 
discharge of all employees in the group, possibly in the entire 
industrial establishment, who do not “join the union.” This 
is neither fair to the employer, who may thereby be deprived 
of experienced and valuable employees, nor to those em- 
ployees who still believe there is some freedom and the right 
to work left to the individual. It is, however, an excellent 
way to increase the income of the unincorporated and usually 
financially irresponsible union, to more effectively tie the 
hands of the employer, who is thus by federal statute de- 
prived of the constitutional freedom of contract. Restrictions 
should be equally balanced between the parties. Administra- 
tive sanctions followed through by union sympathizers will 
naturally result in a perverted interpretation of what may 
have been intended as an equitable social law for the im- 
provement of the working classes. 

While no provision is found for it in the Act, a usual 
incident of the union shop contract is the provision that the 
employer shall collect the dues from the members and pay 
them over to the organization. The employer usually does 
not want to accept this onerous and disagreeable task. He 
believes that the workmen should have the right to pay 
their dues or not, as they believe proper. The employer’s 
position in this respect is frequently challenged, treated as 
evidence of an intention not to bargain, and as evidencing 
animosity toward the union. To obviate placing the em- 
ployer on the spot there should be an amendment of the Act 
definitely permitting the employer to exercise his own free 
will as to the collection and remittance of union dues and 
that he will not be prejudiced by such refusal should he 
decline to act as collection agent. The union membership 
should be bona fide—a man should not become a member 
until he is qualified and has paid his dues. If the union and 
its members are sincere, and a service is rendered, the mem- 
bers will continue their membership. If they do not, then 
the employer should not be required to force them to invol- 
untarily do what they voluntarily will not do. In the Rail- 
way Labor Act, 45 U.S.C. §8$151-188, it is provided in 


section 2 (fourth) that no carrier shall: 


‘ 


‘... deduct from the wages of employees any dues, fees, 
assessments or other contributions payable to labor or- 
ganizations or to collect or to assist in the collection of 
any such dues, fees, assessments, or other contributions.” 


No reason appears why, if such a provision is proper for the 
Railway Labor Act, it would not also be appropriate for the 
National Labor Relations Act or any codification of the 
labor laws of the Nation. Such a provision would, on this 
minor point, impugn the frequent assertion that the Act is in 
reality a labor organizer’s Act. 

William Green, in a speech at the Glass Blower’s Con- 
vention of July 11, 1938, has indicated the reason why the 
Act is wholly in favor of the employee: 

“The A. F. of L. is wholly and fully responsible 
for the enactment of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 
We and Senator Wagner drafted it and supported it. 
No other movement can claim credit for its enact- 
ment...” 


_velt once said: 


It is therefore apparent that if there is anything in the 
Act in favor of the employer it appears by oversight. The 
oft-applied designation, “Labor Organizers’ Act” is quite 
appropriate. In reality the Act is unfair to employee and 
employer, and fair only to the labor organization. 

What we need, what we must have, if we are to avoid the 
dictatorship of labor organizations, is a labor code which is 
just to both employees and employers and affords a measure 
of protection for the general public. 


Is there any reason why Congress should be so solicitous 
of labor organizations? They collect dues month after 
month, and according to current newspaper reports, they 
indecorously extract from the workmen large fees for per- 
mission to work at certain employment as to which the union 
is an outsider. Due to coddling by the Government the 
union has been permitted to develop into a Frankenstein of 
dictatorship making all the other rackets of the twentieth 
century Lilliputian by comparison. On many United States 
Defense projects the unions have moved in and forced 
patriotic labor to pay tribute before it has a chance to work 
on the projects. 


A Presidential Commission appointed by Theodore Roose- 


“The right to remain at work where others have 
ceased to work, or to engage anew in work which 
others have abandoned, is part of the personal liberty 
of a citizen that can never be surrendered, and every 
infringement thereof merits and should receive the: 
stern denouncement of the law.” 


The statement that such liberties “can newer be sur- 
rendered” seems inaccurate, when we consider the hold of 
labor organizations upon the employees, their “closed shop” 
agreements, their dues collection methods, and their custom 
of coercion and intimidation to get members with increased 
dues. 

Section 13 of the Act provides: 


“Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as to 
interfere with or impede or diminish in any way the 
right to strike.” 


In fairness to employers, whose businesses might be practi- 
cally ruined by strikes and who might be ordered by the 
Board to reinstate striking employees and pay them for the 
time they were on strike, there should be some restriction 
on the right to strike. At the very least the Act should 
provide for a contractual relationship between the parties so 
constituted that actual, not feigned, violation by either 
party would result in an enforceable demand for damages 
being collected. Then the strike, sit down or otherwise, 
boycott, et al., would not be called so frequently. 


It is an established fact that often a strike is called by a 
minority. A few of the men “walk out.” Pressure is then 
brought upon others to join them. Those who feel that the 
strike is unjustified or for other reasons do not wish to 
participate are verbally condemned and physically maltreated. 
Strike lines are established, and rules of the union forbid 
crossing of same. In this manner a little grievance, an 
assertion of unjust authority by the minority group, results 
in destruction of all orderly processes. The employer, the 
employees, and the public suffer. 

The Act should be amended to provide that for a speci- 
fied time the employer, and the employees, either themselves 
or through their bargaining representatives, should in good 
faith undertake to work out a settlement. Failing this, the 
law should provide that no strike shall be called or per- 
mitted unless a majority, upon secret ballot, vote in favor 
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thereof. The law should also permit the employer to be 
represented at the election, in order to see that it is fairly 
held. The employer would have a greater interest in the 
matter than anyone else; and if it is to be a “labor relations” 
act there could be no reason for excluding the employer 
from the election. If the union intended to hold the election 
in good faith it could have no objection. All Government 
officials should be required by statute to be non-partisan and 
not either active, quiescent, or potential members of the 
union. Minor officials of the board or any enforcing agency 
should not be allowed to participate in union or employee 
gatherings and make partisan statements, thus eliminating 
doubt as to their official and not partisan connection with the 
administration of the act. 

John L. Lewis, of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, said at a San Francisco convention: 


“But when the Act is so administered as to thwart 
the development and maintenance of stable industrial 
relations, then it becomes necessary to consider and 
weigh carefully whether the benefits of the Act out- 
weigh the dangers which its administration inflicts upon 
organized labor.” 


It likewise becomes necessary to consider carefully whether 
an administration of the Act so uniformly against the inter- 
ests of employers does not in fact do so much to destroy 
satisfactory industrial relations that the benefits to labor are 
more than offset. It is true that the act is aimed at employers; 
but were it not for employers there would be no laborers. 
If one man employs five or five thousand men, he is fur- 
nishing them a livelihood, which they might or might not 
be able to get somewhere else. But for the employer-em- 
ployee relation, in its broad scope, living conditions would 
revert to the barter stage. Under these conditions why 
exclude the employer from consideration in the Act? It 
now constitutes an indictment against him, and the pre- 
sumption of guilt convicts him before he is heard. 

The administration of the Act against the employer has 
already resulted in much agitation for amendments. Even 
the American Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations admit that it is unfair to the 
employer. Unless some such amendments are forthcoming 
as a pacificatory measure, dissatisfaction will increase. What 
the final outcome may be cannot be foretold, but it may well 
be that both the employer and the employee will suffer dur- 
ing the upheaval. 

Another amendment equally beneficial to employer and 
employees, would be one requiring that labor organizations 
should register with the Secretary of the Labor Board; 
and that in the certificate filed for such registration there 
should be set forth the names of the officers and managers 
of the organization. The paper filed should also set out the 
particular line of endeavor in which the organization seeks 
to organize or it has, if any, with a national organization. 
There should also be appended a schedule of initiation fees 
and dues charged the different classes of workmen. 

In connection with the foregoing, labor organizations 
should be required to publish, about twice a year, in some 
newspaper in the county or counties where they do business, 
verified statements as to their income, disbursements and 
financial condition. This information would doubtless be 
very enlightening. —The workmen would then see the extent 
to which they are being bled by their self-styled saviors. 

The penalty for failure in either of the foregoing respects, 
as for making a wilfully false statement as to any of the 
matters involved, should be that thereafter, until the default 
is cured, the particular organization should not be certified 
or recognized as a bargaining representative. 





Furthermore, there should be a provision in the Act that 
when a union has once entered into a contract with an em- 
ployer and thereafter breaches that contract in a material 
respect, such organization should lose any right of repre- 
sentation which it had and be barred from acting in any such 
capacity in the future or for a limited time. 

Another amendment of advantage to employer and em- 
ployee would be one whereby, if the labor organization 
should call or permit a strike which was unjustified, it should 
be deprived of the right to represent the employees, either 
permanently or for a specified time. As the matter now 
stands, the employer is the sufferer under such circumstances 
while the union escapes unscathed. 

Now that we are in a great war which takes our sons and 
our money, isn’t it time for labor to become reasonable? 
Labor organizers, however, are making hay while the sun 
shines. Many manufacturers are continuall= agitated by 
organizers who promise Elysian fields to employees and as 
a consequence the men are upset, they cannot and do not 
give their best efforts to their work. The factories, though 
primarily run on war orders, are badgered on every pretext. 
Their owners must do a good job for Uncle Sam and pay 
larger taxes than ever before in order that the war may be 
prosecuted to a_ successful conclusion. Added to their 
burdens of production are the constant bickering and inter- 
meddling of the labor organizer. He, however, must be 
treated nicely. No rough language for him—because this 
would be sufficient pretext on which to base an unfair labor 
complaint. The usual draft-exempt organizer is free to come 
and go as he pleases and the “no trespassing” signs on plant 
property mean little to his progress. 

Demands are made to pay men for work they do not do. 
Those discharged for cause are according to the organizer 
discriminated against because of union activities and they 
must either be reinstated, generally with back pay, or a 
National Labor Relations Board investigator will be camp- 
ing on the manufacturer’s doorstep. 

Recapitulating, I suggest that the Act should be amended 
so as to contain equitable provisions, as follows: 


1. Permission for the employer to apply to the Board 
for relief when the action of either labor organiza- 
tions or employees becomes oppressive. 


nN 


Trial examiners and members of the Board must be 
men learned in the law. 


3. Hearings shall be conducted in the same manner as 
in the ordinary law suit. 


4. The rules of evidence established by the Courts and 
found sufficient to attain the ends of justice, shall 
govern the introduction of proof. 


5. Labor organizations shall be required to register with 
the Secretary of the Board, or elsewhere, giving full 
details as to organizations, affiliation, officers, initia- 
tion fees, dues, etc. 


6. There shall be a definite fixed initiation fee and dues 
charged members of the union, as well as limitation 
of the compensation paid to all officers of the union. 


7. Charging a fee as such for premitting a man to go 
to work shall be forbidden. 


8. Labor organizations shall be prohibited from requir- 
ing a closed shop, so that those who do not want to 
belong to the union may continue to earn their liveli- 


hood. 


9. The employer shall be expressly prohibited from per- 
forming the onerous task of collecting dues for the 
union, as in the Railway Act. 
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10. There shall be established a “cooling period,” during 
which no strike should be called, and all strike votes 
shall be by secret ballot. 

11. The law shall give the employer a right to sue and 
collect damages from the union, its representatives 
and officers, in the event an unlawful strike is put 
into effect. 


Since business must be operated, usually under contracts 
permitting no delay, either all or at least some of the sug- 
gested amendments should be immediately adopted, for the 
duration of the war. The employer, who is doing his part, 
should have some protection, at least fair play, under the 
Act. It is a far cry from the days of long ago when a few 
avaricious employers for a small compensation required the 
laborers to work ten or twelve hours a day, frequently seven 
days a week. We do not wish a reversion to those days nor 
do we subscribe to profiteering manufacturers, but we do say 


the pendulum has swung too far to the left. What we are 
after is equality under a fair law. 

You in my humble opinion may resist autocratic and 
bureaucratic regimentation and get relief at an early date 
if this Society and other business organizations will unite 
and work together under militant, carefully selected leader- 
ship. If you want that liberty and freedom of enterprise 
provided in the Constitution of the United States by your 
forefathers at great sacrifice, you must have the intestinal 
fortitude to fight each encroachment. Recovery of that 
liberty you once enjoyed in the operation of your business 
cannot be obtained through indolent apathy. You must 
valiantly fight to recapture it. Thomas Jefferson said, “The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants.” At this time a little blood 
plasma to your fast diminishing business empire would not 
be amiss. 


Subsidies 


STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN 


By RICHARD M. KLEBERG, Congressman from Texas 
Broadcast over WABC from Corpus Christi, Tex. 


OOD evening, fellow Americans: Ladies and gen- 

tlemen, permit me to thank the Columbia Broad- 

casting System for the time granted me tonight. 
I think it proper for you to know that I speak to you tonight 
as a Member of the Congress of the United States, a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and as one of those 
through whom your voice as the people and as individuals 
is heard in the halls of state. 

Almost every day I read in the papers and hear on the 
floor of the House that the American people are not con- 
scious of the fact that a great war is going on, that the 
American people don’t know in the great majority of cases 
that the United States is at war, that the American people 
think that the war is about over, and that we can let down. 
Yes, I read and hear, as you do, this constant diatribe against 
both the intelligence and the patriotism of us Americans. I 
helieve that I am at least reasonably sane. I don’t believe 
these things that we read and hear are true. 

There is another line too which is considerably harped 
upon and to which I call your attention. It appears both 
in the newspapers and in the statements of public men. It 
is constituted of the sort of back-handed attack upon this, 
that, and every other kind of American who does not per- 
chance agree with those who use this line of attack. I hear 
everywhere charges that among us are many—too many 
Americans—who are unwilling to make sacrifices; that there 
are among us too many who would be profiteers. I don’t 
believe smears along this line, either. 

Not long ago some good friends of mine in government, 
men in positions of high public trust made strenuous and 
able appeals to the American people for unity. 

They were not quite explicit enough as to just what kind 
of unity they meant. One of them requested that certain 
groups “lay that pistol down.” Another suggested that those 
who were in disagreement with certain regulations and direc- 
tives desist in their opposition to them for unity’s sake. 
It is about all of these things that I would talk to you to- 
night, in order to make things as clear as | can. I am call- 
ing upon the very best that is in me, and I only wish that 
my attainments were far greater than they are. This I 


know, that confusion has ever been the enemy of attainment. 
I know that as a Nation here on the home front we are in 
the midst of the greatest confusion that has ever beset us 
since our nativity. By tracing things to their origin we gain 
more rightful ideas of them and understand them better. 

If a doctor or a surgeon can ascertain the cause of the 
malady of his patient—if not incurable—he may work a 
cure. However, if he treats that patient with cure-alls, 
panaceas, and other forms of treatment not adapted to the 
cause of the ailment and its correction, he can only effect 
a cure as a cowboy might put it—by the grace of God and 
green apples. 

It seems to me that some of our problems on the home 
front are being attacked by this method of hit-or-miss treat- 
ment. 

Now let us backtrack a little. First, we must know 
whether we on the home front are fighting this war with 
the same objective which fires our heroic sons—yes, and our 
daughters—on the real and far-flung battlefronts in this 
world conflict. In other words, what are we fighting for? 

As a humble American Congressman, for my part, I be- 
lieve young Americans everywhere are fighting to preserve 
our American way of life. They are fighting to preserve 
our country. They are fighting so that when this mass 
malignity which afflicts the whole world is over they may 
come home to an America which has been kept fit for them 
to live in—an America filled with the opportunities that 
only the American way has afforded to citizens of the United 
States; yes, since the Stars and Stripes first became the 
emblem of the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave. 

For my part here at home, if these be their objectives, I 
fight shoulder to shoulder with them—with the no-surrender 
sign up as long as God gives me life to strive to attain 
these ends. 

Follow me just a moment. The forms into which gov- 
ernments that have prevailed throughout the history of the 
world may be divided are, first, governments which arise 
out of the people; second, governments which arise over the 
people. Mark this distinction well for the purpose of this 
discussion. Our Government belongs to this first class. So 
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let us subdivide again our form of government, one, by elec- 
tion and representation functioning as a democracy; second, 
governments by hereditary succession; and, third, those gov- 
ernments which have ever been spawned by defeatism, born 
of the idea that the “state is our salvation,” such as fascism, 
socialism, nazi-ism, etc., are totalitarian and may only func- 
tion under rigid dictatorships. The first of these, the 
republican, our form of government, arises out of the people 
deriving all of its just powers from the governed people 
and exercising these powers by and with their sanction. Our 
form of government is republican in form and democratic 
in character. Under our form and system, a constitution 
is a thing antecedent to government which is in fact the 
creature of such constitution. 

The Constitution of the United States was born as the 
result of the use of God-given and directed reason on the 
part of drafting forefathers. The quality of reason was 
again required on the part of the people in the various 
States in the exercise of the prerequisites of ratification by 
State legislatures or by the people assembled in State conven- 
tions. When these steps were accomplished, according to 
the Constitution itself, the United States of America was 
born, the seeds of the American way of life were planted 
and bore final fruit. This fruit is best exemplified as to its 
quality when with more than 8,000 years of the history of 
mankind behind us we find no single instance when any 
other nation was ever called upon by Almighty God to 
shoulder responsibilities comparable to those which the 
United States bears today. 

I beg of you, with all the earnestness and emphasis which 
I can muster, to keep this brief analysis in mind; first, that 
our government of the people, for the people, and by the 
people is a government which arose out of and not over the 
people; second, that it was born of reason under God and 
with true and imperishable faith in Him; that this Govern- 
ment was born of the Constitution of the United States, and 
that because of this Government of ours the American way of 
life came into being-——a way of life that is known to none 
of God’s children under heaven save to us. I beg of you 
bend close your minds and your hearts that you may grasp 
the true significance of the oath of office of those who serve 
you in high positions of public trust in the halls of state. 

The American way of life is founded on democratic ideals 
which in turn are supported irrevocably—and I pray etern- 
ally—by faith in the concept that reason in the long run 
controls Americans: second, faith in the American individual 
and his true worth, if left free to develop and do his part 
in the Americzn way. 

As to No. 1, of course, man is impelled and motivated by 
a host of emotions and prejudices—desire, greed, lust, hate, 
envy, etc. But then, too, he is immobhilized in his effective 
power by confusion, uncertainty, etc. But so long as we 
as Americans can feel a just pride in saying—each individual 
one of us—“I am an American,” and as long as that truly 
means that each of us has high moral concepts and virtue 
in the long run, reason will prevail. 

Again I repeat I refuse to tolerate the thought that Amer- 
icans cannot be trusted to do the reasonable. Of all of the 
dangerous defeatist ideas that have been advanced, this one, 
in my opinion, brings more real danger to us than any other. 
It may be that those who utter this thought and who con- 
tinually advance the need for more and more restrictions, 
regulations, directives, and “red tape” are overcautious, over- 
trained, and, I think, in many cases, too highly educated. 

From these conditions come those graduates of the school 
of reformers who have, throughout all history, been responsi- 
ble for the major human catastrophes and tragedies which 
mar and spoil the pages of the history of mankind. 


Two things can bring us back into the cycle of recurrent 
evidences of major human catastrophes in history. One will 
be this continued lack of confidence in us, the people, that 
we will do the reasonable thing by those who man the oars 
of the ship of state. The other will be our evidencing a lack 
of militant and intelligent vigilance in thwarting their de- 
signs. If these two combine, they will bring us to the most 
tragic page in the history of this world which will be read 
by generations of Americans who follow. And if this happens, 
it should haunt us through eternity into which we of this 
generation pass when we shuffle off this mortal coil. 


Our republican democracy is the only form of government 
which accepts reason as the basis for man’s right to freedom 
and liberty. It is a form of government which more nearly 
recognizes reason as the basic difference between man and 
animals which herd and are driven to toil and slaughter. 


In speaking to you tonight and addressing you as fellow- 
Americans, I speak to you as individuals, as individual 
compatriots in this tragic hour, and I pray you will grant 
me a confidence like that which I grant you. Never was a 
truer saying than that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 
and that must be practiced in our case by upholding and 
defending the Constitution against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic. There must be some clarion cry which can be 
heard throughout the confines of this great land of ours—yes, 
heard and heeded. There must be something to this Amer- 
ican way of life which even in the midst of the dark and 
confusion which surrounds us we can all see clearly, and here 
it is, I think—I join those friends of mine who ask for 
unity of purpose among all Americans. I do not mean 
servile unity, but American unity in support of the fountain 
from which the American way of life pours forth and in 
support and defense of the foundations of ours underlying 
and upholding this fountain, the Constitution of the United 
States properly interpreted and backed up by a_ united 
people. 

We have before the Congress a bill which is the center 
of one of the most vicious maelstroms in the sea of con- 
fusion which engulfs us. This bill generally is known as the 
antisubsidy bill. I supported it with all the earnestness 
of my being as an American. The Congress has come to 
no conclusion. Really, there is a temporary halt on the part 
of Congress by reason of recessing which required an 
extension of the life of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
for a temporary period. I supported the antisubsidy bill 
for two reasons in voicing my opposition to a wide-open 
subsidy program for the people of the United States. I 
cannot and never will believe that American business and 
the American people exclusively are dependent upon the 
Federal Government for their salvation. If this should 
happen—God forbid this should ever become true—it will 
only be because and when our Government is no longer 
a government which arises out of the people, but only 
when it becomes a government over the people. The very 
idea of dependence is utterly repulsive to my way of think- 
ing because dependency begets subservience, and the men 
and women that I know and love that constitute the 
people of the United States of America will have to change 
immeasurably in form and stature to become the crawling, 
servile creatures of such a monster. 

Again, too, to those who plead for unity, may I say to my 
way of thinking that if this unity require submission to 
the idea that Americans are mendicants, it would be just 
as easy for me to agree with the idea that we could stop 
this war by yielding in submissive unity to the ideas, ideals, 
and plans of Hitler and Tojo. 


Yes; this would stop the war. A great American once 
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said, and I quote: “We prefer war in all cases to tribute in 
any form and to any people whatsoever.” 

So, my friends, we had better stop, look, and listen con- 
cerning this subsidy program before we so avidly proclaim 
that we need it badly enough to charge our grocery bills to 
those who are fighting this war in fact for us, and to their 
children and to coming generations. Such dependence begets 
subservience, and it will suffocate the very germs of Amer- 
ican ‘virtue, and if we fix the tentacles of this octopus 
upon our fair land we will have erected and put into 
operation the factories which will produce fit tools for the 
design of misguided ambition and vicious and harmful 
ideology. 

Let us analyze this subsidy proposal briefly. Time will 
not permit more than a brief analysis. First, if the Congress 
permits the Commodity Credit Corporation to subsidize 
producers and distributors and so forth for the benefit of 
the consumers, it will mean that the Congress will have 
financed a means for the disintegration of the American 
way of life as we know it. Second, the Congress will have 
financed an already tested and tried-out confusion, which 
means that this confusion will continue. Everyone knows 
that we have had shortages in almost every commodity 
since the beginning of the operations of the present O. P. A., 
and these subsidies are required for the making of adjust- 
ments in the economic structure because of the maladjust- 
ments occasioned by ill-advised, and in some cases, illegal 
regulations issued by the O. P. A. together with Govern- 
ment or so-called Executive directives. 

Third—and don’t be surprised—but if Congress allows 
payment of blank-check funds to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the establishment of its far- and wide-flung 
subsidy program, this program will be put into effect by 
regulations and directives, and you will have no voice in 
it as the American people, because these directives and 
regulations with the force and effect of law will not be 
enacted or drafted by your representatives in Congress. 

Fourth, one of these proposed plans to be effectuated by 
regulation, and, shall I say, and/or directives, is one which 
provides that the Commodity Credit Corporation shal! pur- 
chase all of the products of certain needed commodities 
which it will then reallocate to be redistributed and sold 
through agencies of its selection. 

Take, for instance, citrus fruit. Plans are already drawn 
to put this plan into operation. Think this over and see 
what it means. Your brains are just as good as mine. And 
while you are thinking, listen to this, as I read from article 
I, section 1, of the Constitution of the United States: 

“All legislative power herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States which shall consist of a 
Senate and House of Representatives.” 

Does the Congress defend and uphold the Constitution 
when it knows that the vast spending power involved in 
this proposed subsidy program means that it is to be ad- 
ministered under and by virtue and direction of regulations 
’ and directives with the full force and effect of law which 
are not drafted by the Congress—oh, no—but drafted and 
put into effect by individuals who were not elected by the 
people but who hold appointive office and who are, there- 
fore, not responsible to the people, and that when any citizen 
shall be found in contravention of these regulations or direc- 
tives, or both, that he will not be tried in a duly constituted 
court such as contemplated by the Constitution and before 
a jury of his peers, but he will be tried in an O. P. A. 
court from which he has no appeal? Can I, as a Represen- 
tative of the American people, sworn to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, tolerate this as being 
in accordance with my oath of office? I don’t think so. And 





if you think that the American way of life is worth living 
and fighting for, I believe you think and agree with me. 

Now, let us go a little further in this subsidy thing. 
Those who advance the subsidy theory say, for instance, 
that it is either subsidies or a general increase in the cost 
of living. This fantastic allegation may sound plausible 
unless one considers the alternative to subsidies. Simply 
stated, it is controlled adjustment of demand and supply 
based upon flexibility in pricing. Under such a plan, as 
demand increases prices would increase. As price increases 
induced production demand is overtaken by supply and then 
prices decrease. That has been always the American way. 
As a matter of fact, subsidies continued long would mean 
an inevitable increase in the cost of living as they inevitably 
mean an increase in the real dangers of inflation. First, 
subsidies of the kind contemplated do nothing to induce pro- 
duction, but in fact discourage it. Ask any beef cattleman 
or any farmer. And as a result, if subsidies are inflicted, 
supply soon may be expected to decrease, and as a conse- 
quence of more persons with more purchasing power bidding 
more money for less goods, the pressure for price increases 
resulting from subsidies would be greater and persist longer 
than in the case of the natural alternative. 


The argument that it is either subsidies or a general 
increase in the cost of living rests on no other foundation 
than the age-old strategy employed by those who brought 
Socialist states into being, that your opponent is doing what 
you know you are doing and thus attempts to divert your 
attention from your own guilt. 

Another charge, it is consumer subsidies or inflation. This 
charge almost answers itself in the American forum of 
reason. First, any price increase does not mean inflation. 
There was a general increase in the price level during the 
last World War that was much greater than anything that 
has taken place during a corresponding period in this war, 
yet there was no inflation. This charge is also as fantastic 
as it is untrue, because it attempts to delude the American 
people into believing that consumer subsidies are not infla- 
tionary where they have a much greater and more funda- 
mental inflationary effect upon conditions than any price 
increases that might reasonably be expected or anticipated. 
Again, guilt cannot long be concealed by charging that 
opponents are doing the same thing. It is not a choice 
between consumer subsidies and inflation. It is a case of 
consumer subsidies and much more and quicker inflation 
than otherwise. 


Another one: The proponents say an increase in the 
cost of living means that there must be wage increases. 
This is like the old moot question, ‘““Which came first, the 
hen or the egg?” When the Price Control Act of 1942 
became law in January of that year, it never touched the 
main factor in a price structure—wages and earnings. A 
mad rush had already taken place on the part of labor 
leaders to get every possible advantage before the expected 
amendment to the Price Act took place. This came in 
October 1942, following a period of almost unprecedented 
political wage gyrations. So far as those most vociferous 
for concealed subsidies are concerned, it must be pointed 
out that they had already got their wage increases. That 
was the cause of the price increase which was made inevitable 
and which has since only partly run out, the inescapable 
course to which all were automatically committed once these 
wage increases were put into effect. 

And then they say opponents of subsidies have no alter- 
native to prepose—which, of course, is sheer bunk. The 
entire cattle industry, for instance, offered a plan, which 
was accepted by Chester Davis, then War Food Adminis- 
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trator; Prentiss M. Brown, then O. P. A. Administrator ; 
and by General Gregory, Quartermaster General of the 
United States Army, but this plan was not put into effect 
because the subsidy boys would have been out of court. 

In the last World War, controlled prices worked quite 
successfully in the United States. Similar and clear-cut 
measures should be taken in this country now, before the 
almost criminal impotence which has been evidenced con- 
demns this Nation to something far worse than German 
inflation, the Mississippi Bubble, etc. 

The alternative to subsidies, and I will give you one now, 
is the creation of a proper price-control agency given neces- 
sary discretionary power to act. The paper shortage of this 
Nation could be much helped by doing this and then putting 
to use the countless volumes of embalmed printed regulations 
and red tape now dragging this Nation toward starvation. 
There are all kinds and more of the same class of argument 
for these subsidies, but my imagination is not fertile enough 
to cope with the factory of foreign ideology which spawned 
this theory. They never run out of ammunition and paper. 
And an American who hews to the line can’t go so far afield 





Preserve Self-Government 


from fact and shoot fancy in his gun. When somebody sug- 
gests, “Lay that pistol down,” I hope that suggestion is 
heard and heeded by those who are shooting at our consti- 
tutional form of republican democracy based on reason 
and a faith in God. 

I have never believed that there could be two war fronts 
as far as the United States was concerned. The home front 
and the World War front must be identical in both objec- 
tive and patriotic backing if what we are fighting for, the 
continuity of the American way of life and of our system 
of government, is the goal. I cannot make an argument 
upon an appeal which is based upon more or less rash 
assumptions, but I can and do present this plea for Amer- 
ican unity to preserve on the home front those priceless 
attributes which make up the source of that pride which you 
feel when they ask you where you are from and you say, 
“I am an American.” 

The very soul of the American people is made up of their 
faith, and I propose this challenge from the Book of the 
God in whom we trust: “For what is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” 


FISCAL PROGRAM FOR WAR AND POST-WAR PERIOD 
By WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Lawyer and Author 


Delivered at the first of a series of three meetings under the general title of “America Plans and Dreams,” arranged by 
The New York Times, New York City, February 2, 1944 


on all of us a number of extraordinary duties. One 

of the most important of these is a duty toward the 
future. The nature of the victory that we gain depends 
greatly on our ability to look ahead clearly. 

It is in the fulfillment of this duty, I take it, that The 
New York Times has inaugurated the present series of con- 
ferences under the title of “America Plans and Dreams.” 

The editors have asked me tonight to discuss “America 
as a World Power.” For, whether we like it or not, the 
United States has become a world power. The future peace 
and prosperity of the earth depend in large measure upon 
policies originated here. 

First, however, we must be clear as to what we mean 
by power. The fact is that the United States has always been 
a world power. Even when our Union was first formed 
in 1789, when our population was only 4,000,000 and we 
were in debt and all but defenseless, we were yet one of 
the mightiest powers on earth. 

Our power in those days, however, was neither financial 
nor military; we were of small account in the diplomatic 
councils of the world. Our power resided in an Idea—the 
Idea of self-government by free men; of self-government by 
men whose future would depend, not upon the will of kings 
or the plans of dictators, but upon their own innate courage 
and abilities. This American Idea changed the whole course 
of history. No riches, no navy, no army had ever exercised 
such power over the destinies of mankind. 


T= struggle in which we are engaged has imposed 


PLEADS FOR EARLY AMERICAN IDEAS 


The American Idea, which our forefathers undertook as 
a dangerous but exciting experiment, has now proved itself. 
Our free society has made us the richest nation on earth. 
Out of those riches, in this hour of test between our ideas 


and those of totalitarian powers, we have created the greatest 
navy in history, the greatest air force, and one of the world’s 
great armies. 

Today we are a world power in a sense other than 
ideological. And the great responsibility that we shoulder 
is the maintenance, despite this material power, of our for- 
mer ideological leadership. 

Efforts to define America as a world power in terms of 
foreign policy have given rise to several schools of thought. 
One, which maintains a position of extreme nationalism, 
argues that the United States should endeavor to be almost 
wholly self-sufficient and make no arrangements of any im- 
portance with the rest of the world. Allied to, or growing 
out of this nationalistic school, there are those who con- 
template building some sort of American empire. 

With both versions of this extreme nationalism I pro- 
foundly disagree. 

Then there is a school which believes that the United 
States should make itself the master of what is commonly 
called “power politics.” According to this concept we 
should seek to maintain world stability by the open or 
secret manipulation of other nations, using our great ma- 
terial power either to constrain them to our will or to 
balance off one against the other. 


Power Pouitics OpposEp 


I am likewise opposed to this interpretation of American 
power. It is true that the sheer power of our position will 
impose on us the necessity of political action in international 
affairs. We must know our friends from our potential 
enemies, and we must always help to strengthen our friends. 

But to adopt the power game as the object of our diplo- 
macy could only lead us to recurring conflict. We do not 
want to live by secret treaties in the constant threat of war, 
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nor do our great political institutions lend themselves to 
such a course. Our democratic process calls for a diplo- 
macy far more open than the diplomacy of the power game. 

There is a third school of thinking, to which I sub- 
scribe. It believes that our best hope for the future lies in 
the creation of an international organization by which to 
safeguard the rights of small nations, preserve world peace, 
bring about economic cooperation and promote the growth 
of free institutions. 

Now for the past several years we have argued these 
weighty issues at great length. We have argued them pri- 
marily in terms of foreign policy because that is the way 
they were presented to us by the tragic course of events. 

I believe now that the time has come for us to broaden 
our approach. In the world that lies ahead of us we shall 
find it wholly impossible to place foreign policy and domestic 
policy in convenient separate compartments. We cannot 
solve our domestic problems without due regard to our 
foreign policy. And by the same token, we can define our 
position as a world power only with our domestic policy as 
a base. We must hew the definition of our power out of the 
native rock of our convictions—the idea that made us 
a world power in the first place. 


REALIstTic FiscaAL Poticy UrGEp 


But the realization of that idea in the modern world is 
contingent upon the health of our domestic economy. Hence, 
domestic economic health must provide the foundation for 
our foreign policy of the future. Without this we can have 
no effective American foreign policy whatever. 

Now, of course, in the achievement of this general 
domestic aim, many complex factors will be involved. But 
I can think of no single factor more important than our 
“fiscal policy.” The fiscal policy of an economic system is 
like the bloodstream of the human body, which carries 
oxygen and other indispensable chemicals to the billions 
of cells. 

As any doctor knows, unless the bloodstream is chemically 
balanced, the cells cannot do their work, or even survive. 
So, in our economic system, whose cells are 135,000,000 
American citizens, the fiscal bloodstream must flow freely. 
It must flow under even and proper pressures. And it must 
provide the cells with the economic rewards and incentives 
necessary for their well-being. An economic bloodstream 
composed largely of debt will eventually starve all the 
cells in the body. 

Thus the destiny of our people rests upon the fiscal policy 
of their Government. In order to assume our proper respon- 
sibilities in the world and play the role there indispensable 
to our welfare at home, in order even to survive in the 
gigantic world struggle for existence, we must have a fiscal 
policy that squarely faces the economic realities. 

Moreover, we are dependent upon our fiscal policy, now 
and in the future, for the realization of all the economic 
and social aims that we want to achieve after the war. 
Without a realistic fiscal policy we cannot have full em- 
ployment. Without such a policy we cannot finance the 
enlargement of social security. Without it we cannot attain 
higher standards of living, or better housing, or broader 
education, or sounder health. 

All these depend for their fulfillment upon the economic 
bloodstream, which will either starve us or support us in 
health. 


Tax Laws Are ASSAILED 
Any discussion of fiscal policy at the present time is 


inevitably complicated by the fact that we are engaged in 
war. For, as examination shows, the fiscal requirements 





of war are, in almost every instance, the opposite of the 
fiscal requirements of peace. If we were to apply a desig- 
nated fiscal policy for war in time of peace we should ruin 
our American system of individual initiative and opportunity. 

On the other hand, if we use peacetime taxation methods 
and principles for raising wartime revenue we will obtain 
an inadequate amount and thereby we will transfer such 
a load of debt to the future as to jeopardize the very things 
for which we fight. This distinction, I believe, has not been 
made sufficiently clear. And yet without it we shall fall 
into grievous—indeed, fatal—errors of fiscal policy. 

I do not want to spend all my time this evening on the 
question of war taxation. Nevertheless our tax legislation 
is now in a state of confusion—a confusion for which both 
the Administration and the Congress are to blame. 

In order to discuss intelligently our future peacetime fiscal 
policy it is necessary for a moment to consider our wartime 
policy and to look behind the political masquerading which 
has characterized some of it. 

There is an old political adage: Vote for every appropria- 
tion; vote against every tax measure. That is dubious 
counsel in ordinary times. It is fatal in these times. What- 
ever the political risk, the political leader is not worth his 
salt who shirks the responsibility of presenting wartime 
necessities to the people. We have been following a fiscal 
primrose path. It will not lead to a solution of our prob- 
lems. It is time for us to face up. 


Pusuic Dest REVIEWED 


The fact is that if we solve this problem realistically—as 
all who have studied it agree—we must actually materially 
lower the American standard of living during the war. And 
this not merely by submitting to rationing and restricted 
use of gasoline and minor discomforts, or by decreasing 
the amounts which we have hitherto saved, but by actual 
reduction of our standards—the change of our habits to 
the use of those things that constitute necessitous living. 

In the four years from fiscal 1941 through fiscal 1944 
this country will have obligated itself on account of the 
war to the extent of $307,000,000,000. We cannot predict 
how long these vast expenditures must continue, but we 
can say with certainty that at the conclusion of the war 
our total public debt will be not less than $250,000,000,000. 
In my opinion, this figure is low. 

Moreover, immediately after the war there must follow 
a period in which the Government will incur extraordinary 
expenditures. There will be the cost of liquidation of the 
war. There will be the vital expenditures for soldier rehabili- 
tation. If we include the costs of this period among our 
war costs I believe that we shall face the peace with a public 
debt of over $300,000,000,000. 

At present the interest on our public debt averages almost 
exactly 2 per cent. It is, I believe, optimistic to hope that 
we can keep the interest rate that low indefinitely; yet even 
if we do, the service charge on $300,000,000,000 of debt 
will be $6,000,000,000 per year. 

That is a staggering charge—only a little less than our 
whole Federal budget as recently as 1934. And it is that 
contemplated debt and that charge which must determine 
our fiscal policy from this day forward, whether in peace 
or in war. 


HEAVIER TAXES FoRESEEN 


For as we look toward the future today we face ironically 
this tremendous risk: that we shall lose in debt the victory 
we have gained in blood. 

In order to prevent this we have a single duty: to tax 
ourselves now beyond any limit that we have hitherto 
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imagined possible. Every dollar of war cost that we pass 
on to the future thins the fiscal bloodstream of the future. 
There is only one principle to apply to war taxation, and 
that is a hard principle: we must tax to the limit every 
dollar, corporate and individual, that is capable of bearing 
a tax, particularly those corporate and individual earnings 
which are created by the war itself. That limit is reached 
only when the war effort itself is threatened. All else must 
be sacrificed and all must share the sacrifice to the bone. 

Of course, the war effort is threatened if we destroy our 
human resources by taxing them below the level of neces- 
sity; but we are talking about real necessity and not com- 
fortable peacetime habits. 

It is likewise threatened if we tax our corporate structure 
to a point that spells insolvency or to a point that prevents 
business from springing to action immediately after the war, 
converting to peacetime production, and providing jobs for 
the returning soldiers and the war workers. 


ProcRaM CALLED UNREALISTIC 


Beyond the precautions necessary to preserve our effective 
manpower and womanpower, and the industrial structure 
by which they live, every other dollar in every income group, 
corporate and individual, must be taxed, and ruthlessly taxed, 
for the preservation of the American future. 

Now, we have not done this. We are not doing it. And 
neither Congress nor the Administration expresses any 
intention of doing it. Last month the President called for 
a “realistic” tax program. Since he did not specify in his 
statement either the size or the nature of a “realistic” pro- 
gram, we must assume that his idea of realism is repre- 
sented by the recommendations of his Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Yet, surely, in the light of a probable $300,000,000,000 
debt, the Treasury program broached last fall cannot be 
described as “realistic.” That program purported to raise 
an additional $10,600,000,000. But this was a misleading 
figure because the program included a provision to refund 
some $2,700,000,000 of that amount after the war. The net 
expectant increase proposed by the Treasury was, therefore, 
only $8,000,000,000. 

The Treasury program is also unrealistic because of the 
argument it puts forward as to the principal reason for 
higher taxes. This argument illustrates that lack of under- 
standing of fiscal affairs which has characterized the Ad- 
ministration’s whole tenure of office. 


Tax Acatnst INFLATION Hit 


According to Mr. Morgenthau, the chief reason why we 
must bear high taxes during the war is to combat the danger 
of inflation. I am well aware that inflation is a danger, 
yet it is certainly not the chief reason for high taxes. The 
chief reason we need big taxes is to pay for a big war with- 
out mortgaging our future more than is necessary. If we 
pay for the war to the extent of our ability as it goes on, 
the problem of inflation will be largely taken care of. 

The Treasury refund provision is a disguised forced sav- 
ings program. I am not against forced savings as such: but 
I am for forced savings only after we have fulfilled our 
tax duties. Indeed, this refund provision is, one suspects, a 
political gesture, for the whole inflation argument upon 
which it is predicated is obviously misleading. 

In taxing ourselves to pay for the war up to the 
limit of our capacity we shall automatically combat inflation. 
But in taxing ourselves only to combat inflation, with the 
idea of refunding the money later, we shall not pay for 
the war to the limit of our capacity. 


Warns or Errect oF REFUNDS 


Moreover, many experts are agreed that the real danger 
of inflation will come after the war. If, at that time, large 
refund obligations are hanging over the economy, inflation 
control will become even more difficult, if not impossible. 
Thus, in proposing refunds the Treasury is endangering the 
post-war future for the sake of a measure of political ad- 
vantage in the present. 

Now I know that in the opinion of Congress, as evidenced 
by the bill on which the Senate and House Conference Com- 
mittee has agreed, the $8,000,000,000 Treasury proposal is 
too high. If we are to be realistic it is far too low. If we 
are to be realistic we should aim to raise in additional taxes 
more than double that proposal. 

Many will exclaim that in making any such suggestion 
we are being wholly unrealistic. Yes, of course. If we insist 
upon maintaining in war the comforts and conveniences of 
peace it is unrealistic. For have no illusions concerning the 
effect of raising such a sum on every man, woman and child 
in the United States. It cannot be raised by petty sacrifices. 
It will require major and, in some cases, dangerous sacrifices. 
The habits of every member of every group will have to 
change. 

Those are the facts that we must face. And they all add 
up to this one fact that we have not faced: that if we are 
going to save our standard of living in the future our stand- 
ard of living today must go down. 


Issue Is CALLED OpscuRE 


There are 10,000,000 men, the physical pick of the nation, 
in our armed forces; 10,000,000 young men who have 
suffered a dislocation in their habits, their comforts, and 
their living standards far more profound than any tax can 
create. There can be very few Americans who haven't 
some relative, some close friend among them. By the end 
of the year, we are told, three-quarters of them will be 
overseas. And we do not yet know how many of them 
will stay there forever. 

The boys who come home will be hungry for the occupa- 
tions and rewards of peace. What shall we say to them if, 
while they are gone, we have rolled up a debt so vast that 
they will be saddled all the rest of their lives with interest 
on money that we at home have refused to pay? What shall 
we say to men who have faced in their persons the hazards 
of war, if we have coddled ourselves, at their eventual ex- 
pense, by clinging to the living standards of peace? 

Shall we say: “We are sorry?” Shall we say: “It seemed 
more important to us to live in our accustomed manner 
than to reduce the debt that you boys will have to pay?” 

So-called political experts tell you that the American 
people will never stand for a tough tax program. I do 
not agree with those so-called experts. Give the people an 
understanding of the issues involved, and they will do 
their duty by their country, however incredibly painful it 
may be. All this talk about inflation has not clarified the 
issue for our people. It has obscured it. 


Says Pusiic Negps Facts 

The Administration has counted too little on the people’s 
sense of obligation. 

It is but natural that individual citizens occupied with 
everyday matters should put aside the problem of the coun- 
try’s fiscal future. It is likewise natural that they should 
fail to realize the deadly serious nature of the armed con- 
flict now facing us. Particularly, when our governmental 
leaders do not make the issues clear, but, on the contrary, con- 
fuse us with conflicting statements—some optimistic, some 
pessimistic. 
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If, however, it is brought home that something more 
than mere dollars is involved in the country’s fiscal policy, 
that our whole future way of living is at stake; if the 
people are permitted to know that in the impending invasion 
of the European continent—so essential to our victory—we 
are undertaking one of the most stupendous and hazardous 
operations of miiitary history, possibly involving untold loss 
of life; if the stark facts are presented to them, they will 
rise to any sacrifice and they will do so steadfastly. 

But while I sincerely believe that the people will accept 
these burdens if the issues are made clear, I know that 
they will at the same time demand an economy in Govern- 
ment of a severity equal to their sacrifice. They will demand 
that the war shall not be used as an excuse for the con- 
tinued extravagant waste of their money; they will demand 
that the administration of the war effort at home shall be 
untouched with politics and conducted with competence, 
efficiency and singleness of puropse. 


Takes Up FeperAL Bupcet 


I hope I have made clear my profound conviction that 
we should pay now for as much of the war as we possibly 
can. And I hope I have made clear the fiscal reason for 
imposing on ourselves such a heavy burden, namely, the 
preservation of the future which is precious to every 
American. 

A formidable fact that looms up when we face that 
future is the size of the Federal budget. It is extremely 
improbably that in our lifetime we shall ever see a Federal 
budget under $20,000,000,000, measured in 1942 prices. 
In any such estimate there are, of course, incalculable factors. 

We do not know, for instance, how big a military estab- 
lishment we are going to have to maintain—and as I have 
so often pointed out, one of the important reasons for an 
international organization is that a joint force would help 
to keep the enormous item down. There are many other 
items that we cannot easily foresee; yet we can see easily 
enough that the total figure is going to be breathtaking. 

As already stated, the interest on our debt will be a 
minimum of $6,000,000,000. If we allow $7,000,000,000 
for the military and naval establishment (a figure that might 
easily be doubled), we have $13,000,000,000 of necessary 
expenditures to start with. 

1 do not think it would be realistic to attempt to itemize 
other Government requirements at this distance, yet it is 
difficult to see how they can total less than $7,000,000,000. 
The normal non-military cost of Government should be 
ground down to a minimum. But aid and rehabilitation of 
veterans must be many times larger than the pre-war figure. 


Hopes For Biccer NATIONAL Output 


We shall have to underake a truly dynamic social security 
program for the purpose of increasing the health and effec- 
tiveness of those of our citizens whose usual standard of 
living is too low. All this and many other things will make 
a budget of a minimum of $20,000,000,000, at 1942 prices, 
absolutely inescapable. A rise in prices will, necessarily, 
increase this budget. 

Of course we could take care of the debt by inflation, or 
repudiation. But either of these courses would lead to the 
ruin of our political system and our social structure. 

There is indeed only one way by which we can legiti- 
mately meet the demands of a budget of $20,000,000,000 
or more. This is through increased productivity. The national 
income, which is now reaching toward the $160,000,000,000 
mark, to meet such a budget should never fall below $120,- 
000,000,000 at 1942 prices. 


If the price level continues above that of 1942 the low 
limit of national income should increase proportionately. Or 
to state the matter another way: the wheels of industry 
must turn, and markets must be developed big enough 
so that every worker has a chance of a job at good pay. 

Now in a real sense the objective of our post-war tax 
program must be identical with the objective of our wartime 
tax program—namely, the preservation of the Idea upon 
which we were founded: self-government by men whose 
future depends upon their own innate courage and abilities. 


GREATER INCENTIVES ADVOCATED 


But, as I indicated at the beginning, the fiscal policy 
that will achieve this objective in peacetime will be almost 
the exact opposite of that necessary in wartime. After the 
war, in order to stimulate the flow of goods and services, 
the taking of risks, the creation of millions of jobs, taxes 
must be minimized rather than maximized. We must solve 
the post-war tax problem not by imposing the biggest pos- 
sible rates on our income but by creating the biggest pos- 
sible income on which to impose relatively modest rates. 

For, properly managed and with encouragement to ex- 
pand, our peacetime economy will yield more tax income 
from relatively low rates, both individual and corporate, 
than from relatively high ones. 

The difference lies in the fact that today, in war, our 
incentives are provided for us in our relentless pursuit of 
the enemy; whereas tomorrow, in peace, we must create 
our incentives from the energies and aspirations of our 
citizens. 

In order to accomplish this transition we must arouse once 
more in men the hope of reward; not unlimited and con- 
sequently ruthless reward, but fair, sufficient reward that 
will drive us ahead. 

It is only by the application of this principle that we 
can eventually solve our fiscal problems and at the same 
time fulfill our manifold economic and social responsibilities. 

In wartime all of our major industries are primarily 
engaged in producing for the Government, and according to 
Government specifications. And those that are engaged in 
the manufacture of civilian products, in view of priorities, 
rationing and restricted markets, are not concerned with the 
ordinary problems of peacetime growth. 

Today the incentive, the energy, the imagination that nor- 
mally are the very yeast of our economy are being devoted 
to the gigantic needs of wartime production and distribution. 
But in peacetime, if we are to have anything approaching 
full employment, those qualities must be stimulated into 
channels which provide jobs. 

Because of this difference between wartime and peacetime 
needs and methods, our wartime taxation program, both 
corporate and individual, must be completely revised when 
peace comes. 

The corporation tax should consist simply of a single, 
ungraduated tax applicable to the net income of all corpora- | 
tions earning more than a given amount per year—say $25,- 
000 or $50,000. The rate on corporations earning less than 
$25,000 or $50,000 should be somewhat lower. 


Woutp Enp Excess Prorirs Levy 


This single corporation tax would supplant the piecemeal 
growths which make up the present tax structure. It would 
permit a sane, simplified tax structure. The wartime excess 
profits tax should be repealed. It would be well to recognize 
in peacetime that excess profits taxes of all kinds frequently 
punish the competents in comparison with the incompetents, 
and have a way of creating inequitable competitive advan- 
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tages and disadvantages which retard industrial advance 
and cost the economy as a whole more dollars than they 
yield to the Treasury. 

We should also repeal the so-called “guessing game tax,” 
which consists of two parts, the Declared Value Excess 
Profits Tax and the Capital Stock Tax. These accomplish 
no constructive purpose. 

We must devise ways and means of encouraging venture 
capital to flow into new enterprises, and this means that 
we must find a practical way of relieving new enterprises 
from crippling taxation for a reasonable period. 

And, finally, we should thoroughly inquire into all forms 
of incentive taxation by which business and industry can 
be stimulated to adopt policies that will expand employ- 
ment and advance the welfare of society. 





















DousBLE TAXATION CHARGED 


In the interests of stability we should also, in my opinion, 
liberalize the present provisions by which businesses are 
entitled to carry forward losses for a period of two years 
only. In order not to penalize businesses subject to cyclical 
fluctuations, this period should be extended. 

There is one problem in the present tax structure which 
impinges on both the corporation and the individual tax- 
payer and which may prove somewhat difficult of solution. 
As things now stand, corporation dividends suffer a double 
tax, one at their source in the form of a corporation income 
tax and the other at their outlet in the form of the in- 
dividual income tax. On the other hand, interest payable 
on bonds is a deductible item in the corporation income state- 
ment, before taxes. The effect of this arrangement is to 
encourage corporations to finance themselves by debt rather 
than by equity. 

And such financing has evil results because it builds up a 
large debt structure which greatly aggravates depressions 
and increases the danger of bankruptcy. Also it discourages 
new venture capital. 

This situation should be corrected by eliminating the 
present double tax on dividend payments. The various pos- 
sible methods for doing this raise complicated technicalities. 
But the objective of all the methods is simple enough—to 
stimulate equity financing and thus to make our entire system 
more flexible. 
















For SEVERANCE PAy RESERVES 


There is one item I should like to add to this tax pro- 
gram, and this is an item for the immediate attention of 
the Congress. During the conversion period after the war 
many thousands of men and women whose long hours of 


Federal 


ment spent nearly 7% billion dollars. Excluding 
Christmas Day and Sundays, this was an average 
of about 287 million dollars each business day, or approxi- 
mately 36 million dollars for each working hour. Over 90 
cents of every dollar spent in December went to pay war 


Die: the month just ended, our Federal govern- 





New Methods Required to Increase 


INCOME TAX RATES AT PEAK 


By WALTER F. GEORGE, United States Senator from Georgia and Chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance. 
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work have been indispensable to the war effort may well 
find themselves, at least temporarily, without jobs. 

The Government, of course, must guarantee their sub- 
sistence; yet they—and indeed our whole society—will be 
much better served if private industry provides them with 
adequate severance pay. In order to encourage this, appro- 
priate legislation should be passed at once to enable em- 
ployers to set up reserves earmarked for this purpose. 

In addition, I believe that other measures should be ex- 
plored by which to encourage business to convert itself 
rapidly to peacetime production and to mitigate the losses 
of conversion. 

The post-war will bring the need for changes not only 
in business taxes but also in taxes on individuals. When 
our economy is adjusted to peacetime production our post- 
war aims of full employment, full consumption and full 
production require a lowering of all taxes affecting the peo- 
ples power to consume. For in order to maintain the economy 
at a high level of production and so provide the maximum 
number of jobs, it is essential to plan a post-war tax pro- 
gram that will take away as little as possible of the money 
normally spent by individuals on consumer goods and 
services. 

This means a reduction, and in some instances the elimina- 
tion of excise taxes on non-luxuries. In addition, it means 
a lowering of the individual income tax, particularly in the 
lower and middle brackets. 

I have put forward these tax suggestions, not as a com- 
prehensive plan but as illustrations of the kind of measures 
I believe to be necessary, now and in the future, in order 
to preserve for ourselves, our fighting men and our children 
a system operated by free men on their own initiative. A 
system that will unleash the energies of our citizens, that 
will give them a chance to get ahead, that will allow the 
establishment of new industries that will raise the living 
standards of the people. 

If we want to preserve this system we must pay for it, 
and pay for it now. Corporations and individuals alike must 
pour into the Federal Treasury every dollar that can be 
spared from the hard, back-breaking business of fighting 
the biggest war in history. 

Of course, this will mean hardship; of course, this will 
mean discomfort. But the long future is worth all the 
sacrifice. 

There is not much comfort in a foxhole. There’s little 
comfort waist-deep in the mud of Guadalcanal. It is not 
comfortable to crash-land a flaming plane. There is small 
comfort in the cold sea; there is no comfort as a prisoner 
of the Japs. Why should we be comfortable? 













Income 


costs. According to the latest official estimates, Federal 
expenditures will run almost a fifth higher during the next 
six months than they have since last June. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the government will spend 57 billion dollars 
more than it will receive in taxes. The necessity of borrow- 
ing most of this sum will raise the national public debt on 
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next June 30 to around 200 billion dollars, or to practically 
one thousand, 500 dollars for each man, woman and child 
in this country. 

In view of these astronomical figures, which dwarf our 
experience in any previous war, it is no small wonder that 
the American people have been asked to pay taxes which in 
many cases, I am sure, seem almost unbearable, and that the 
Congress is devoting its attention to raising still more reve- 
nue. In these times, we often find ourselves faced with two 
evils between which we must choose. We must fight the 
enemies of mankind or lose our freedom; likewise we must 
each of us pay our share of the tremendous cost of this war 
or suffer the much worse consequences of serious inflation. 

The Constitution places upon the Congress the responsi- 
bility of determining the manner in which the revenue needs 
of the government should be met. Any suggestion that taxa- 
tion become a political issue, or that tax policies either 
within the Congress, or within the Departments, be consid- 
ered as such, must necessarily make it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to arrive at a constructive, or equitable tax 
program, particularly in time of war. 

However, one must not lose sight of the fact that the 
power to tax carries with it the power to destroy; therefore, 
those of us charged with the responsibility of levying taxes 
would be derelict in our duty if we were blindly to accept 
and place our stamp of approval upon each and every De- 
partmental proposal advanced. 

In placing additional tax burdens upon the American 
people, especially at this time, Congress must give careful 
consideration to the existing tax burden on our people, the 
rapidity with which this burden has been increased in the 
past few years, and the effect additional burdens would have 
on our immediate and post-war economies, 

Congress has, without stint, appropriated practically every 
dollar asked for by those charged with the responsibility of 
directing and prosecuting the war. The huge expenditures 
can only be met by taxation and borrowing. Everyone 
agrees that, without disrupting our economy, as much as 
possible of these expenditures should be paid for by taxation. 

Few people, however, realize the extent of the increase 
in tax burden in recent years. Since 1940, Federal tax col- 
lections have risen approximately 600 percent. For the fiscal 
year 1940, total Federal tax collections amounted to 5 bil- 
lion, 925 million dollars, whereas for the fiscal year 1944 
they will approximate 41 billion dollars. 

In the period from 1936 to 1939, prior to the start of 
our defense and war programs, a married person with two 
dependents having a net income of 4 thousand dollars paid 
an annual income tax of 12 dollars. Today such an indi- 
vidual pays 484 dollars and 97 cents on the same size income. 
For the vears 1944 and 1945, assuming no change in income, 
the tax will amount to 532 dollars and 22 cents because of 
the required payment of the unforgiven tax. This repre- 
sents an increase of 520 dollars and 22 cents, or approxi- 
mately 4 thousand, 335 percent. 

A married person with no dependents and having a net 
income of 3 thousand dollars paid an annual tax of 8 dollars 
in the period 1936-1939. In 1940 his tax was increased to 30 
dollars and 80 cents, an increase of 285 percent; in 1941 this 
tax was further increased to 138 dollars, an increase of 348 
percent over the previous year; in 1942 it was further in- 
creased to 324 dollars, an increase for the year of 135 percent; 
in 1943 it was again increased to 405 dollars and 28 cents, a 
one vear increase of 25 percent, making a total increase of 
397 dollars and 28 cents or 4 thousand, 966 percent since 
1939, If we include the unforgiven tax payable in 1944 and 
1945 and assume no change in net income, this individual 
will be paying a tax of 445 dollars and 78 cents in each of 


' 


these years, or an increase of 5 thousand, 472 percent over 
what he paid in each year from 1936 to 1939, inclusive. 

Few persons realize that under the existing law, with the 
carry-over of the 1942 or 1943 tax required to be paid in 
1944 and 1945, no individual, no matter how high his income, 
will have left more than $25,000, assuming his income 
remains constant and that his uncanceled tax is paid out of 
current income. When we give account, as we should, to 
Federal and State income, excise, and sales taxes, State 
property taxes and taxes of political subdivisions, it is 
obvious that the present Federal individual income tax is 
extremely burdensome. If the individual income tax rates 
recommended to the Congress recently by the Treasury 
Department had been adopted, no individual, no matter how 
high his income, would have left after taxes in 1944 and 1945 
more than approximately 12 thousand dollars. 


Within less than 3 months following the enactment of 
the 1942 Revenue Act, which was estimated to raise 7 billion, 
952 million dollars of additional revenue, the Congress was 
advised by the President that we should collect not less than 
16 billion dollars of additional funds by taxation, savings, or 
both, during the fiscal year 1944. This figure was subse- 
quently reduced to 12 billion dollars, and when the Secretary 
of the Treasury presented his recommendations to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means on October 4, 1943, it had been 
further reduced to 10 billion, 579 million, 300 thousand 
dollars; moreover, probably less than half of this sum would 
actually have flowed into the Treasury during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1944. Of the total amount the Treasury 
recommended that 6 billion, 528 million, 500 thousand be 
raised from individual income taxes, 1 billion, 138 million, 
100 thousand dollars from corporate taxes, 401 million, 600 
thousand dollars from estate and gift taxes, and 2 billion 
511 million, 100 thousand dollars from increased rates of 
tax on existing selected excise taxes and the levying of new 
excise taxes on candy, chewing gum, and soft drinks. 


Note that over 60 percent of the additional revenue rec- 
ommended by the Treasury Department would have come 
from individual income taxes. Those of us who make it our 
business to keep closely in touch with many people in all 
walks of life realized immediately that the incomes of the 
great bulk of the American people could not stand this in- 
crease in tax. While many persons receive higher incomes 
as a result of the war, there are thousands of government 
employees, school teachers and professional people who are 
not enjoying one cent more than before the war. Most of 
these persons have patriotically invested in United States 
War Savings Bonds. If the tax rates proposed by the 
Treasury were to be adopted, many of these purchases would 
cease, or be curtailed, and probably insurance premiums and 
payments on mortgages could not be met by these persons. 

The repeal of certain taxes which had been imposed pre- 
viously by the Congress was suggested. These were: the tax 
on transportation of property, which brings in nearly 200 
million dollars annually, and the Victory tax, which yields 
3 billion, 500 million dollars a year. Repeal of these taxes 
would of course necessitate higher rates of other taxes in 
order to protect the revenue. The proposal for integrating 
the Victory tax with the regular income tax would have 
excused some 9 million persons from any income tax what- 
soever. These persons now contribute about 300 millions 
dollars a year toward paying the cost of the war. 

Many of us in Congress and elsewhere think that we have 
about reached the bottom of the barrel with respect to raising 
additional revenue from present sources of taxation. Possible 
new alternatives to which we might turn are compulsory 
savings, a tax levied only on incomes which have increased 
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as a result of the war, or a general retail sales tax. These 
have been consistently opposed. Hence the Congress has been 
unable to raise more than a fifth of the additional revenue 
recommended by the Treasury. There appears to be general 
agreement in the Congress that raising more than this 
amount, without resort to new methods, would disrupt our 
economy, not only for the present, but for years to come; 
moreover, we might make it extremely difficult for our 
returning soldiers to find employment. 

In the bill recently reported out by the Senate Finance 
Committee, which will be considered in the Senate next week, 
changes in individual income tax provisions, higher rates of 
tax on corporations, and increases in excise and postal rates 
will bring in 2 billion, 275 million, 600 thousand dollars of 
additional revenue in a full year of operation. 

The Senate Finance Committee bill retains the present 
rates of individual income taxes, with the exception that the 
Victory tax has been simplified by making it a 3 percent tax 
for everyone regardless of family status. The earned income 
credit is disallowed and the previously permitted deductions 
for certain Federal excise taxes paid are discontinued, with 
the result that income tax computations will be considerably 
simplified. The net effect of these changes is to raise 664 
million, 900 thousand dollars of additional revenue spread 
throughout the income scale. 

The Finance Committee did not adopt the Treasury De- 
partment’s suggestion for raising the rate of tax which applies 
to the normal earnings of corporations, because it was felt 
that such a step would interfere with the normal distribution 
of dividends, which are already subject to double taxation 
and of which a large proportion is paid to individuals in the 
lower income groups. The rate of the excess profits tax levied 
on corporations is raised from 90 to 95 percent, and the credit 
allowed to companies using the invested capital method of 
computing excess profits tax is reduced at certain levels. In 
order to protect the smaller corporations, the specific exemp- 
tion for excess profits tax purposes is raised from 5 thousand 
dollars to 10 thousand dollars. These changes, together with 
less important ones affecting corporation taxes, will bring in 
502 million, 700 thousand dollars. 

The bill reported out by the Senate Finance Committee 


will raise one billion, 108 million dollars from increases in 
the rates of certain excise taxes applying, in the main, to 
luxury items, and in postal rates. 

The figures just cited add to 2 billion, 275 million, 600 
thousand dollars, which at least in the past was considered 
to be a lot of money. It still represents a considerable sum, 
although not as great as I believe should and could be pro- 
vided if opposition to new methods could be overcome. 

I think I can assure you that there is little opportunity for 
making inordinate profits out of war when corporate war 
profits are taxed at 95 percent and individual incomes are 
taxed by the Federal government alone as high as 90 percent, 
as will be the case under the Senate Finance Committee bill. 
I also want to assure you that the tax committees of the 
Congress, aided by their staff of experts, and by the Treasury 
Department, are giving serious attention to simplifying in- 
come tax computations for the more than 50 million taxpayers 
now on the rolls. Until greater steps can be taken toward 
simplification, it is hoped that you will bear with us and 
recognize the fact that it is difficult to achieve equity in taxa- 
tion, especially under very high rates, without the introduc- 
tion of provisions which are sometimes complicated merely 
because they are designed to fit special cases where hardship 
might otherwise result. 

One further thing will interest you. The rates of certain 
Social Security taxes, now at one percent each on employers 
and employees, were scheduled to rise to 2 percent on January 
1, 1944, but the Senate Finance Committee has frozen these 
rates at the one percent level. This action was taken on the 
basis of facts which indicated, in the opinion of the majority 
of committee members, that the amount of the social security 
funds now held in trust by the government is ample to meet 
prospective needs over several years without the increase in 
rates. 

Unlike some measures passed by the Congress, tax legisla- 
tion cannot hope to please either all the people some of the 
time or some of the people all the time but I have firm faith 
that each one of you stands ready and willing to meet your 
share of the cost of this costliest of wars. Many in Congress 
believe that an additional tax burden upon the same taxpayers 
of 8 billion dollars would shatter the public morale. 


“Financing Small Business After the War” 


THE BASIS OF OUR FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 


By ROBERT A. TAFT, Senator from Ohio 
Delivered before the Boston City Club, Boston, Mass., January 14, 1944 


T is a pleasure to come to Boston from the pressure 

and confusion of Washington in wartime to discuss 

one of the most important of post-war problems. This 
is certainly an appropriate place to discuss the question be- 
cause more work has been done on it here than anywhere else 
in the United States, and Mr. William Leavitt Stoddard, of 
the New England Industrial Development Corporation, is 
taking an active part in the preparation of legislation for the 
present Congress. 

The tremendous interest throughout the country in pro- 
tecting and developing small business is one of the encourag- 
ing features when we consider the kind of America we are 
to live in after the war. It proves that the American people 
really do want a system of free men and free enterprise, 
and no socialization of industry. There are plenty of dis- 
couraging features which are going to make it hard to attain 
our real desire. We will be burdened with a debt amounting 


to approximately three hundred billion dollars, with interest 
charges alone of six billion dollars a year. We will un- 
doubtedly maintain a huge army and navy for many years 
to come. The necessary expenses of government are, there- 
fore, likely to be sixteen or seventeen billion dollars a year. 
New projects for public works, social security, foreign trade, 
veterans’ benefits, and countless others, good and bad, would 
make our federal budget more than fifty billion dollars a 
year if they were all approved. While we talk glibly of 
re-establishing free enterprise, we face proposals for govern- 
ment activity which can only lead to a totalitarian state. 
The National Resources Planning Board proposes corpora- 
tions, owned at least half by the government, to operate 
power companies, transportation companies, shipbuilding, 
aviation, aluminum and magnesium. Spending plans would 
impose on industry such a crushing burden of taxation that 
there would be no incentive to continue working or to 
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take a chance in any new project. Every man beginning a 
new industry would start with two strikes against him. 
We could avoid this burden only by a further increase in 
the public debt, and that would create an inflation which 
would destroy the value of all savings and investments. 
Either course would gradually force a socialization of 
industry in the United States. 

While we talk of free enterprise, and our soldiers battle 
against the forces of totalitarianism, the whole thinking of 
the world has turned from the liberalism embodied in our 
Constitution for a hundred and fifty years to a planning of 
the lives of other people. Our thinking has turned away 
from local self-government to the solution of every problem 
by federal power and federal money. If those processes are 
not restored, we shall find ourselves a totalitarian state, with 
every detail of our lives planned by a benevolent, but arbi- 
trary and inefficient, bureau in Washington. 

There is no doubt that there must be increased federal 
activity. The very complications of modern life have forced 
legislation to preserve the very features of individual and 
business freedom which maintained themselves when life 
was more simple. But it becomes all the more important 
that when we draft legislation of this kind, it be framed 
so as to preserve individual freedom, and continue the re- 
ward the American system has given for initiative, ability, 
hard work, and genius, instead of suppressing all these 
qualities by a planned direction from Washington. Many 
New Deal measures are highly admirable in purpose. Nearly 
all of them have been used to impose rules and regulations 
limiting freedom, rather than carrying out the purposes of 
the legislation. , 

In small business we have a typical example of a condition 
necessary to a free enterprise system, which has been hamp- 
ered and may be destroyed unless it is protected and assisted 
in some degree by federal legislation. But here also we must 
approach the problem of federal action with the most careful 
consideration. Whatever we do must foster and stimulate 
small business, old and new, and must not be diverted to 
create a new control from Washington either for political 
purposes or for economic planning. We must not attempt to 
change the character of little business itself, or cast every 
man in the same mold. 

Small business, to a large extent, is the basis of our whole 
free enterprise system. That system is not free unless men 
with ability and courage are able to enter into it on their 
own account. It is not free if every man in the United States 
is only an employee who cannot rise above that status. Large 
business units may have many advantages. In some industries, 
like the utilities and the manufacture of steel, they must be 
large and require large units of capital. But large business 
units, like units of government, tend to settle down into 
fixed grooves. They adopt methods which cannot be easily 
changed. There is little incentive among their many employ- 
ees to develop new ideas or new methods. Our whole sys- 
tem depends on rewards for individual work, individual 
initiative, genius and daring. It depends on giving to the 
men who have those qualities an incentive to provide a better 
standard of living for their families, a better education for 
their children, and a better provision for their families after 
their death. It depends on substantial rewards for such men 
as against those who take no interest in their work and who 
have no ability to improve the conditions of their fellow men. 

If this country becomes a country of big business, we are 
not a great deal better off than if we socialize the entire 
nation and let the government run business. As a matter 
of fact, the easiest road to socialism is through the formation 
of large business units which can be easily taken over by 
the government. The Communist, the Socialist, even the 


New Dealer has shown at times a strange friendliness to 
the biggest units of big business. They do not stand in the 
way of the so-called reforms, as does a vast group of inde- 
pendent American individuals. Fortunately we still have 
such a group, who are their own masters and do their own 
thinking. We have six million farmers, every one an inde- 
pendent businessman. We have hundreds of thousands of 
professional men, lawyers, doctors, engineers, most of whom 
are independent and develop their own ideas. We have over 
two million small businesses. They must be preserved if 
artisans are to have the freedom, after learning the trade, 
to step out for themselves and be their own masters, if 
clerks and other employees are to have the same right in the 
field of retail and wholesale trade. 

This number of small businesses, however, has not kept 
up with the procession in recent years. Reaching a height 
of 2,213,000 in 1929, one to every fifty-five persons in the 
population, it fell seriously during the depression, regained 
some numbers until 1941, but decreased again in 1942 as a 
result of the war. Small business is bound to suffer under 
war controls. It is bound to suffer under planned economy. 
No economic planner would plan a world of small business, 
because it can’t be made to fit into any preconceived category. 
Rigid price control can be met by large business, but the 
small businessman who relies on special services and location 
to obtain a somewhat wider margin is forced into a straight- 
jacket which eliminates any chance to make a living. The 
small businessman is usually unable to convert to war work, 
or at least finds it much more difficult. 

After the war, therefore, we face the necessity of restor- 
ing the health of small business. In part this is a question 
of encouragement and the stimulation of morale by a new 
attitude towards business on the part of the government. 
A businessman ought to be assumed to be honest until he 
is proved to be a crook, instead of the opposite assumption 
now indulged in. 

I don’t know anything that will help as much as the re- 
moval of restrictions on business, not only those of price 
control, rationing and supply, but some of the regulations 
which were in force before the war, particularly those re- 
quiring questionnaires and reports. When I used to cam- 
paign in Ohio, and go into the stores along the main streets 
of small towns, the greatest complaint from storekeepers was 
that their whole time was taken up in filling out govern- 
ment reports. The large businessman employed more book- 
keepers to do the work. The small businessman had to 
spend his own time, which ought to have been devoted to 
improving his own business. Certainly the whole system of 
taxation of business can be substantially simplified. If one 
policy can help small business more than any other, it is 
the removal of regulation and government interference. 

In the second place, there should be a clearer definition 
of unfair competition and a more rigorous enforcement of 
the laws against that competition. Small business, particu- 
larly in the retail field, has always suffered from the prac- 
tices of large manufacturers and dealers in selling below cost, 
and otherwise taking unfair advantage of a more integrated 
business, or one operating over a wide territory. The 
Federal Trade Commission ought to concern itself with 
correcting the unfair treatment of small business. 

There are further affirmative policies which can stimulate 
and encourage small business. There was a time when every 
man who saved money was a prospective investor in small 
business. If he had accumulated a substantial fortune of 
his own, he became the patron and backer of other men who 
seemed to possess ideas or ability. Undoubtedly many of the 
new ventures went wrong, but when one did succeed, the 
investor obtained such advantages as to balance his losses 
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in others. Industries which began with one or two employees 
were expanded by the investments of a half-dozen friends 
who had confidence in the enterprise or the enterpriser, 
until they gave work to hundreds of men, or thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands. Today that system has disappeared, 
principally because of the high rates of tax on income. If a 
man loses, he loses his own money. If he gains, the govern- 
ment takes from him a large part of his gains, and a large 
part of the additional income he might otherwise enjoy. 

With the burden of taxation which the nation must meet 
after the war, there is little chance of a substantial reduc- 
tion of the rates on income. It would be possible, however, 
to repeal the capital gains tax except as against professional 
speculators and dealers in securities. There is no capital 
gains tax in England. If men were encouraged to finance 
small industries, and knew that they could sell out their 
interest when the industry was established without paying 
most of the proceeds to the government, there would be a 
great incentive for such action, which might be many times 
repeated. The capital gains tax has produced practically no 
money. The tax has tended to freeze capital and prevent its 
turnover in individual hands. If we want capital to go into 
small industry, or into large industry, the market ought to 
be just as liquid as possible, and the government ought to 
do everything possible to encourage the transfer of property 
from one person to another, so that capital reaches the hands 
of those who can make it most useful for production and 
employment. 

The second step to accomplish the same purpose is the 
relaxation of restrictions on the financing of small industry. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission has made the 
business of public financing so expensive and difficult as to 
be almost impossible in the case of those small manufacturing 
concerns which have attained their first growth but need 
additional capital for expansion. Furthermore, these restric- 
tions have hampered the existence of the stock exchanges in 
the smaller cities. Such stock exchanges should be encouraged 
and developed. It is hopeless for the small businessman to 
look to New York for capital. The great exchanges there 
can only be interested in big business. But with deliberate 
thought a market for the securities of small concerns can 
and must be developed in many smaller cities throughout the 
United States. 

Finally, we have the question of government assistance to 
provide loans and equity capital for small business. This is 
the subject of the bill introduced by Senator Mead, which is 
now being considered by the Senate Committee on Small 
Business. Here we reach a field where the very interest of 
small business itself requires that we move slowly and with 
careful thought; for once you invite the government in; it 
is not unlikely to become a permanent guest. Yet I believe 
some steps may be safely taken. 

Small business divides itself into two groups, one the 
small manufacturer, the other, and far more numerous, 
the retail and wholesale dealer. Their problems are sub- 
stantially different. The encouragement of the manufacturer 
is more important to the community because he can develop 
new production, which will create new employment. Retail 
and wholesale service will undoubtedly be provided by some- 
one without government assistance. On the other hand, from 
the standpoint of encouraging independence, freedom and 
opportunity, the maintenance of the independent dealer is 
just as important as that of the independent manufacturer. 
Retail business does not require as much capital, however, 
and I believe that the retail problem is more one to be dealt 
with by protection against unfair competition and removal 
of regulation than it is by deliberate government financing. 

When we consider the character of assistance to be sought, 


we find also a variation in the classes of help required. 
Businesses may require loans for current purposes, they may 
require capital loans for periods of from five to ten years, 
or they may require capital either in the form of preferred 
stock or in the form of common stock. I am inclined to 
believe that concerns which are adequately capitalized have 
no great need for current loans. The business of making 
current loans is the business of the banks. The banking 
business is also a small business in many communities, and 
it ought to be conducted by private enterprise just as much 
as the manufacturing and retail businesses ought to be con- 
ducted by private enterprise. Most complaints against the 
banks for refusing to loan are made by men or companies 
who are not entitled to loans and who really require equity 
capital. 

When we come to loans for capital purposes, payable in 
five to ten years, there is a different situation. Banks have 
not regarded this as their proper function, bank examiners 
do not regard it as their proper function, and many banks 
refuse altogether to make such loans. Bank funds for the 
most part are deposits payable on demand, and bank assets 
must be liquid. There is no agency in the United States 
today which makes a business of handling capital loans of 
this kind. Nor are they saleable to the public in the case of 
small business. 


It may be argued that there should be no capital loans. 
If business requires capital, it is much better that it be in 
the form of stock. Loans require the payment of interest in 
spite of losses. Ordinarily they must be amortized, and so 
the profits of the business must not only be reasonable, but 
must be of a sufficient size to pay off the loan. A small 
business, having such a loan, which encounters a depression, 
is likely to be wiped out. Nevertheless, many small busi- 
nesses have been financed by loans of this character in the 
past. Many have borrowed, applied all their earnings to 
pay off the loan, and borrowed again. Many big businesses, 
like the railroads, have relied upon bonds to furnish a con- 
siderable portion of their capital. There seems no great 
objection to such a method of providing capital if it is con- 
fined to a proper percentage, perhaps a half, of the other 
capital in the business. My own view would be that in the 
retail and wholesale business there should be no such loans, 


but that, if we can, we should provide them for small 
manufacturing concerns. 


The first step in this process would be to enact a clear 
authority to banks in the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance System to invest in capital loans 
of manufacturing companies with a maturity of not more 
than ten years. Such loans might or might not be secured 
by mortgages on the permanent asscts of the company, but 
should not be a lien on the inventory and accounts receivable, 
to the end that current loans might still be obtained. 


The legislation before Congress proposes that a Small 
Business Finance Corporation be set up within the Federal 
Reserve System to make loans to small business. In my 
opinion the powers given are much too broad. Such loans 
should not be made directly by the government. A govern- 
ment corporation, however, might guarantee or insure loans 
made by banks up to 90% of their face amount, making 
a proper charge for that service. This would have the 
advantage of removing the matter largely from political 
influence, and leaving the determination of the soundness 
of the loans largely to persons familiar with local conditions 
and the record of the applicant. As I have suggested, any 
loan should be limited to one-third of the net capital after 
the loan is made. 


In my opinion the provision of equity capital is far more 
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important than loans, but it is also the problem where we 
meet with real difficulty. I have cited the reasons why the 
sources of such capital have largely been dried up by our 
tax system. We have to consider now whether the govern- 
ment can assist in providing a certain proportion of the 
equity capital required in small business, 

It seems clear to me that the government should not own 
stock, either common or preferred, in business concerns. The 
inevitable result is effective government control, no matter 
how small the percentage of stock may be. On the other 
hand, | believe the government can assist small business in 
obtaining capital from investors. I would suggest that we 
provide for the qualification of private investment companies 
a an instrumentality in such a plan. Any private investment 
company which met certain government requirements would 
be eligible. 

I would suggest a limited guaranty to such a company 
by the Small Business Finance Corporation of capital loans 
for manufacturing companies, and preferred stock and com- 
mon stock of manufacturing companies and retail and whole- 
sale concerns. Not to bore you with figures, but to suggest 
the kind of guaranty I have in mind, we might provide that 
the Corporation guarantee for private investment companies 
75% of capital loans, 65% of preferred stock issues, and 
50% of common stock issues, which they purchase, making 
a proper charge in each case for the service. The balance 
of the risk would rest on the private investment company. 

Of course the extent of the financing should have some 
relation to the capital already invested in the business by 
the owner of the business. For instance, we might provide 
that in the case of manufacturing companies a preferred 
stock issue could not exceed the amount of the capital already 
in the business, and that the amount of a common stock issue 
should not exceed twice the common capital already in the 
business. In the case of retail concerns, a preferred stock 
issue might be limited to one-half the pre-existing capital, 


and common stock to a sum equal to the amount of that 
capital. Of course these figures are only suggestions, and it 
would require exhaustive study and perhaps some experiment 
before they could be correctly fixed. I believe they should 
be such that a large investment company with wide diversi- 
fication and experience might afterwhile be able to go on its 
own and abandon the government guaranty. The ultimate 
goal, in any event, would be one of cooperative investment. 

In the matter of investment we face a dilemma. The rich 
man no longer finds it profitable to take a risk. The small 
investor, for his own good, should not take a dangerous 
risk. Our effort must be to bring these small savers into the 
risk investment field. The machinery I suggest is designed 
to make this possible by diversification of investments and 
government guaranty. Undoubtedly these private invest- 
ment companies would lose money on some of their ventures, 
but it would not be a complete loss. Some of their small 
businesses should expand rapidly and prove to be so profit- 
able as to balance the failures. The government would have 
a far wider diversification than any investment company, 
and if a sufficient charge is made for the guaranty, there is 
hope that there might be no net loss. Even if the activity 
did cost the government something, it should be well worth 
while. 

The proposal I have made sounds radical, but as a matter 
of fact it is not nearly as radical as the many proposals to 
put the government directly into the business of making 
private loans. It is only more complicated. It is an effort 
to use our present processes of saving and capital investment. 
The entrance of the government into the banking business 
is threatening to destroy the whole system today, and its 
extension after the war to the entire loan field would tend 
to destroy what is left of a free capital market. 

I can assure you that the Senate Committtee on Small 
Business is determined to work out a solution of this prob- 
lem. We shall welcome your advice and assistance. 


Public Debt and Inflation 


SPENDING PSYCHOLOGY, PRESENT AND FUTURE 
By GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN, President, Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Delivered at Annual Dinner Meeting of Furniture Manufacturers Representatives of New York, Inc., January 11, 1944 


HEN my good friend, Mr. Jaffin of your organiza- 
W tion, asked me to speak to you on the topic of the 

public debt and the chances of “inflation” in the 
post-war period, it seemed like a pretty large order. How 
large the public debt ultimately will be, depends entirely 
on when the war will end, and practically every professor, 
barber, bootblack, and banker has an opinion on that sub- 
ject except myself. And as to “inflation”, that word seems 
to mean just about whatever anyone wants it to mean. 

It is easy to be facetious and say that we have had inflation 
for more than ten years now, and that we ought to be used 
to it by this time. But, seriously, I think 1 may guess what 
is in your minds on these subjects, and give you a common- 
sense answer. That is all that 1 can do, for | make no pre- 
tensions to being a technical economist. 

Like many others in various other lines of business, I 
think you are anxious (and rightly so) about the piling 
up of public debt day by day, month by month, and wonder- 
ing how it can ever be paid off without impairing the sound- 
ness of our currency at some future time. We have seen 
the thing happen in other countries and have had a few 





mild experiences right here—in particular, following the 
Civil War and again following the First World War. 
But many people are asking today, “Isn’t it going to be 
worse this time?” and no one has a definite and positive 
answer, although most people have an opinion of sorts. 

It seems ridiculous today, but it is a fact that ten years 
ago even bankers discussed in whispers whether the country 
could stand a public debt of 40 billion dollars without public 
bankruptcy and inflation. Today the debt of the Federal 
Government exceeds 165 billions and when the war ends 
it will be at least 200 billions and is more likely to stand 
somewhere between 250 and 300 billions of dollars. 

That much is fairly certain, for the deficit of the Federal 
Treasury is currently running at the rate of 4 billions per 
month and is more likely to be larger rather than smaller 
during the remaining months of the war. And even after 
the last shot is fired, there undoubtedly will be a further 
rise due to heavy demobilization costs. It would, there- 
fore, not be surprising to see a 300-billion-dollar Federal 
debt if the war lasts through 1945. This compares with 

25-billion dollar debt following the First World War. 
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Now let us try to find out what the majority of people 
mean by “inflation.” To frame a technically accurate defini- 
tion would be rather cumbersome, so let us adopt a short, 
simple one in popular language, such as “higher prices, 
caused by too much money and not enough goods.” Look- 
ing back to the pre-war period in the middle of 1939, it 
is obvious that we have some inflation now. Our money 
supply has risen about 90 per cent, if we consider “money” 
to mean coin, currency and bank deposits. Coin and cur- 
rency in the hands of the public has risen from 7 to 20 
billion dollars, while bank deposits have gone up from 56 
to approximately 100 billion dollars. Prices of some things 
have more than doubled, while others have remained the 
same. The average cost of living is said to have increased 
25 per cent. 

The shortages of some goods are so well known that 
it is superfluous to mention them. On balance, the total 
supply of civilian goods is less than in 1939, but not nearly 
as much less as some experts had predicted. Thus we have 
all the elements of inflation, and some manifestations of it. 
But, one may well ask, why aren’t there more? 

With a 90 per cent rise in money supply and an even 
greater r.se in payrolls, one might have expected to find 
the cost of living up 100 per cent instead of 25 per cent. 
Indeed, that is exactly what happened between 1915 and 
1920—namely, a doubling of the money supply and a 
doubling of the cost of living. There is obviously something 
different about the economic situation today, and if we 
can find out just what it is, we may have a clue to what 
the future will hold. 

Undoubtedly rationing and price control have had a good 
deal to do with keeping down the cost of living, even 
though they were put into effect rather late. Regardless 
of one’s political viewpoint, one must admit that rationing 
and control of prices have been an important influence in 
preventing runaway markets in the necessities of life. They 
have been a source of considerable annoyance to many peo- 
ple at times, but those who complain usually do not stop 
to imagine what would have happened without them. 

However, there is something else. Were rationing and 
“ceiling prices” the only reasons for the maintenance of a 
fairly stable price level during the past few months, one 
might logically expect to find an entirely different situation 
among the prices of things not subject to “ceilings” and 
coupons—for example, real estate and common stocks. Yet 
there has been no spectacular “boom” in these items. It is 
true that, generally speaking, real estate and common stock 
values are somewhat higher than four years ago—but there 
has been no “boom” and nothing like the ballooning of 
values that occurred in 1925-1929, when the total supply 
of money was far smaller than is the case today. 

The most important influence, in my opinion—and there 
is some factual evidence to support it—is that more money 
is being saved than the economists had predicted. More than 
20 billion dollars have been invested in War Savings Bonds 
since Pearl Harbor, mostly by individuals. A substantial 
part—no one knows how much—of the 20 billions of cur- 
rency and coin now in circulation undoubtedly represents 
savings by people who are unaccustomed to use banks. De- 
posits of savings banks and savings and loan associations 
and savings deposits of commercial banks have been rising 
faster than ever before, despite the sale of war savings 
bonds and the hoarding of currency. In addition, debts 
are being paid off, particularly installment debts. 

One may safely conclude that the habit of saving, one 
of the oldest of human instincts, is still very much alive, 
despite the poor example set by our Government in the 
years before the war, and despite all the propaganda of 


the “spending school” of economists who gravely asserted 
that “over-saving’” caused and prolonged the depression 
of the Ninteen Thirties. Apparently their theories have not 
spread beyond the “parlor intellectual” level. 

The problem of inflation thus boils down to a simple ques- 
tion of psychology. It is not the quantity of money, but 
rather the extent to which it is spent, that governs the price 
level. This is not a new discovery. It has long been known, 
but since there is no way to measure mass opinion except 
through so-called “polls” based on small samples, few real- 
ized the extent to which the increased personal incomes gen- 
erated by the war would go into savings. 

One might well ask the question, why is the impulse to 
save stronger today than it was during the last war? The 
best explanation I have heard is that the memory of the long 
depression of the Nineteen Thirties is still fresh in the minds 
of almost everyone. At one time or another during that 
period practically everyone experienced either unemploy- 
ment, fear of unemployment, or fear of loss of income, if not 
actual loss of both income and capital. “A burnt child dreads 
the fire” would be a simple answer. 


Again, one may ask, how can there be so much saving 
while at the same time there is so much spending? The an- 
swer to that question is that we see the spenders, but we 
don’t see the savers. The night crowds in the places of en- 
tertainment in this and other cities are easily seen; but they 
do not include all those whose incomes have increased—prob- 
ably not more than a small fraction. 


Now, let us see what conclusions about the post-war 
period we can draw from observation of the present. It is 
obvious that the supply of money in the form of currency 
and bank deposits will be larger than at present, for the three 
things which could bring about a reduction are not likely 
to happen for some time—(1) Substantial reduction of the 
public debt, (2) Substantial reduction of private debt, and 
(3) Large scale gold exports. We may safely conclude that 
there will be plenty of money in the pockets and bank ac- 
counts of the public, although the pattern of distribution may 
not be quite the same as at present. 


The big question is largely a psychological one—what will 
people do with their money after the whistles blow to an- 
nounce the final armistice? If they rush to try to buy the 
things they have been doing without, there could easily be 
created an inflationary rise in prices. If they are patient 
until our manufacturing plants can be converted to produc- 
tion of civilian goods, the price level will behave—that is, 
it will rise only to the extent that is required by increases 
in labor and material costs. 

Some of the war-time control measures will undoubtedly 
have to be continued through the re-conversion period. But 
the emotional let-down which will naturally follow the last 
armistice may generate enough political pressure to sweep 
away all public controls. If that happens, the task of regu- 
lating prices will fall upon private enterprises, possibly act- 
ing through trade associations. This task may not be so 
great as we now imagine, for the public will stop buying 
when prices rise too high, as was demonstrated in 1920. 

There are some reasons to believe that there will be no 
great spending “spree” after the war. Much of the money 
now being earned—and saved—will be in the hands of the 
persons who had been employed in war-production plants. 
Thousands of these plants will have to close for re-conver- 
sion, and their workers will have to live for a while on their 
severance pay, their savings, or their unemployment insurance 
checks. These temporarily unemployed workers, together 
with the men demobilized from the armed forces, are quite 
likely to recognize the uncertainties of their future and, as 
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a result, to go slowly on spending. This attitude may easily 
spread to persons whose employment is not interrupted. 

It also must be remembered that “public spending” in- 
cludes business spending as well as personal spending. The in- 
vestment of capital in improvements, enlargements and re- 
placements by business enterprises has long been recognized as 
a powerful influence on general business activity. While the 
question of making such outlays of capital in the post-war 
period is largely an individual question with each enterprise, 
there is no doubt that the judgment of business management 
is subject to the same influences as those which govern per- 
sonal spending. If the future is full of uncertainties as to 
taxation and markets, managements will generally restrict 
themselves to replacements of worn-out plant and equip- 
ment. If the future looks “rosy”, the tendency will be, as 
it has always been, to go “all out” on improvement and 
expansion. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that from the purely phys- 
ical standpoint, our productive capacity can supply all the 
goods the public will need after re-conversion has taken 
place. In fact, the expansion of the physical volume of pro- 
duction in this country since 1940 has been one of the mir- 
acles of this war. It has astounded even the experts. Output 
of manufacturing industries has more than doubled in less 
than four years. It has supplied the materials and equipment 
needed by ourselves and our allies for a global war in two 
hemispheres while at the same time supplying the require- 
ments of our home front at an average level only slightly 
below that of 1939. Most of the dire predictions of civilian 
privation made some two years ago have failed to material- 
ize, and the reason is that no one could foresee the miracle 
wrought by business enterprise in expanding its output, in 
spite of the handicaps of strikes, red-tape and shortages of 
some materials. 

There is, therefore, no basic reason for inflation in the 
post-war period in this country. Although the money supply 
will be vastly larger, productive capacity has kept pace with 
it. Historically, inflation has occurred only when money 
supply out-ran capacity to produce, and in its extreme forms 
has been observed only in economically poor countries. 

This is not saying, however, that a post-war boom with 
inflationary price-rises cannot occur. It can occur, if there 
is a proper combination of influences. The question “how 
much” in regard to production of goods is easily answered 
with the word “enough.” The questions, “What Kind?” 
and “When?” are the unknown quantities. How many war 
plants can be converted into the production of the kind of 
goods the public will want? Into what kind of production 
can our airplane factories, shipyards, powder plants, be con- 
verted, and how soon? 


If you can answer the question whether the public will be 
patient during the readjustment period and will retain its 
war bonds and other savings, instead of liquidating them 
and trying to buy non-existent merchandise or speculating 
in stocks and real estate, then you will have answered the 
“inflation” question. 

Business management can help, too, in avoiding inflation- 
ary conditions. It can refrain from speculative accumulation 
of inventory, avoid price mark-ups beyond those warranted 
by current costs, and help foster a public psychology of pa- 
tience through its advertising. 

But what about the public debt? Who is going to pay it 
off and when? In my opinion, it will not be paid off, cer- 
tainly not in the lifetime of anyone here. As each issue 
matures, it will be refunded with another. Perhaps in the 
course of time some of it will be paid off, as was done be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 with a portion of the debt of the First 
World War, but I do not think the repayment will be on a 
large scale for a long time to come. This country hasn’t yet 
paid off all the debt incurred to fight the First World War, 
and I am told that England has not yet paid off all the debt 
incurred during the war against Napoleon. If the Govern- 
ment can balance its budget within a reasonable time after 
the end of this war and provide a small amount each year 
for repayment of the principal of debt outstanding, I do not 
think we need have cause for worry. 

The interest burden will be, of course, large in proportion 
to our pre-war ideas, but at 6 or 7 billions per annum it 
may not be so serious as one might suppose. This year the 
Federal Government will collect over 40 billion in taxes. 
Even if the tax burden is cut in half after the war, so that 
it will be 20 billions instead of 40, there will be enough 
to pay the interest on a 300 billion dollar debt with some 
13 or 14 billions per annum left over for other purposes. 

By my lack of grave alarm over the public debt I do not 
wish anyone to get the impression that I have gone over to 
that school of “brain trusters” who say that the public debt 
isn’t important because we “owe it to ourselves.” Anyone 
should know that the people who pay taxes to provide the 
interest are not the same ones who receive the interest, and 
there is bound to be some political tension between those who 
pay and those who receive. The public debt IS important, 
but winning the war is more important, and I would there- 
fore say that the time to really do something about the public 
debt will be six months to a year after the final armistice. 

We cannot finance a global war without increasing our 
debt. But we certainly can stop the increase as soon as de- 
mobilization has been completed. If we do that, and if we 
keep ourselves calm until industry is ready to produce what 
the public wants, the problems of the public debt and infla- 
tion will have been solved. 


“Congress in 1943 and 1944” 


PROCEDURE MUST BE BROUGHT UP TO DATE 


By MARION T. BENNETT, Congressman from Missouri 
Broadcast over Radio Station WHN, New York, on the Congressional Record of the Air Program, January 3, 1944 


OOD evening, fellow citizens. In concluding its 
first session the 78th Congress had a unique record. 
It might be appropriate to review over the “Con- 
gressional Record of the Air” the major legislation con- 
sidered by your Congress in 1943. After giving you this 
brief review I will point out some of the major problems 


Congress will be called upon to face in 1944 and advance 
a constructive suggestion for better teamwork between the 
Congress and Chief Executive. There was no lack of team- 
work between Congress and the President in 1943 on mat- 
ters pertaining to successful prosecution of the war. During 
1943 Congress complied with the President’s request for a 
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total of some 130 billion dollars largely for war purposes. 
This is more money than the mind of mere man can imagine 
and is more than our Federal government has spent for all 
purposes in all of its long history. But that’s the cost of 
making global war for one year. To meet the cost of 
waging all out global war and to promote its successful 
conclusion, most Democrats and Republicans in Congress 
joined in boosting the national debt limit to 200 billion dol- 
lars, in extending the lend-lease program, in continuing the 
President’s authority to negotiate reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, in meeting economic problems of servicemen’s de- 
pendents by boosting allotment and allowances, and went 
on record for postwar international cooperation to maintain 
a just and lasting peace. 

On the domestic front, however, it was a different story. 
For the first time in ten years Congress served notice by its 
actions on a score of issues that it was determined to restore 
to the legislative body its duties and responsibilities under 
the Constitution. It brought a limitation, although not a 
total elimination, of the policy of extending to the Presi- 
dent blank checks of authority, power and money. On every 
occasion presented it moved to bring to an end the practice 
which had developed through governmental administration 
by bureaucratic directives rather than by statutory law en- 
acted by the people’s elected representatives in Congress. 
Perhaps the most outstanding examples of Congressional 
defiance of Administration’s leadership were, the over-riding 
of the Presidential veto of the anti-war strike bill, the repeal 
of the $25,000 salary limitation directive of the President 
and defeat of consumer subsidies. These moves were made 
possible by the revolt in the President’s own party which 
has a controlling majority of the members in both House 
and Senate. 

Other typical actions by the Congress which reveal a firm 
intention of exercising its responsibilities as the legislative 
branch were: 

(1) Enactment of legislation to prevent the bureaucrats 
from establishing grade labelling by abolishing brand names 
and forcing other radical changes in established manufacture 
and business practices. 


(2) The placing of restrictions on the National Labor 
Relations Board, to prevent it from disturbing employer- 
employee agreements that have been in effect more than 
three months. 

(3) Abolition of the National Resources Planning Board 
which, headed by the President’s Uncle Frederick Delano, 
advocated socialization for America. 

(4) Establishment of the requirement that policy making 
officials of OPA had to have practical experience in the in- 
dustries they regulate. 

(5) Curtailment of bureaucratic activities through re- 
strictions on the use and reductions of funds for various 
government social and propaganda agencies. 

(6) Abolition of N.Y.A. and (7) the Guffey Coal Act. 

(8) Approval of an amendment to freeze the present So- 
cial Security payroll tax rate at one percent for a period of 60 
days pending passage of the 1943 Revenue Act, and 

(9) Adoption of the pay as you go principle in income 
tax legislation. 

When the second session of the 78th Congress begins this 
month some of the important issues to be faced by the law- 
makers will include— 

(1) The Revenue Act of 1943 making broad changes in 
the renegotiation of war contracts law. (2) Extension of 
the Price Control Act, the OPA and all other stabilization 
legislation, including authority under which the Director of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization operates. (3) Enact- 


ment of legislation providing for termination of contracts 
with the government and the disposal of surplus properties, 
facilities and supplies. (4) The question of governmental 
authority to continue the Commodity Credit Corporation 
and expand consumer subsidy programs allegedly to combat 
inflation. (5) Providing muster-out pay for members of 
the armed forces, rehabilitation and re-employment of vet- 
erans. (6) Proposals for a broad extension of Social Se- 
curity and old age pension benefits. (7) Amendments to 
the Security and Exchange Commission law to encourage 
people to start and invest in new businesses, a thing which 
had been practically stopped by the Administration’s restric- 
tions on private enterprise even before the war. (8) Legis- 
lation to provide appeals to the courts from decisions of 
executive or bureaucratic agencies. (9) Consideration by 
the Senate of the House-approved anti-racketeering law 
making labor unions liable for prosecution under the anti- 
trust laws for crimes, including highway robbery. (10) 
Setting up of machinery to expedite the soldier-vote in 1944 
elections. (11) The question of whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government will get its hands on the insurance busi- 
ness, especially the fire insurance business. (12) Considera- 
tion of the Republican proposal to end waste and confusion 
in the food program by establishing a single food adminis- 
trator. (13) The Byrd Committee economy bills. (14) 
Reduction of the Federal bureaucracy of some three million 
civilian employees. (15) Legislation dealing with the com- 
plex problems of manpower and (16) The bill for relief 
and rehabilitation, largely at American expense, of war-torn 
foreign countries. These are only a few of the important 
questions which will receive congressional attention in the 
next busy session. Meanwhile, committees of Congress will 
continue investigations in some thirty different fields, many 
of them relating to postwar policy and planning. 

My fellow citizens, if the session of Congress just ended 
seems fretful to you, if it seems that Congress did things 
that ought to have been left undone and failed to do things 
that needed doing, it is in no small measure due to the 
fact that your Congress is not adequately equipped to solve 
the problems emerging in a rapidly changing world. Con- 
gress is isolated from the main currents of government ac- 
tion in the Executive Department and its waste motion is 
perennial and firmly embedded in the formalizm of its out- 
worn conventional rules. It has become increasingly evident 
during the war that ways must be found to streamline Con- 
gressional procedure to fit modern demands. One hopeful 
sign is the attitude of a rather large group of younger mem- 
bers of the House who recognize the defects of Congressional 
procedures and want to do something constructive about it. 

Representative Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, has revived 
a resolution, which if adopted, could compel the President, 
his Cabinet and heads of independent executive agencies to 
appear before the House of Representatives at regular inter- 
vals for questioning from the floor. Our very first Presi- 
dent, George Washington, and the members of his cabinet, 
were called before Congress several times to explain their 
doings. But, after one particularly loud hearing Washing- 
ton slammed on his hat, walked out and said he’d not come 
back except for the annual report to Congress the Constitu- 
tion requires of the President. 

In 1864 a Committee of the House recommended that 
the custom be revived but Congress adopted no legislation 
requiring it. President Taft recommended it as did Presi- 
dent Wilson, President Garfield, and a host of students of 
government. You will recall that in England the Prime 
Minister and his Cabinet must answer to the people’s rep- 
resentatives on their activities. This is because they them- 
selves are members of Parliament. It would not be neces- 
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sary to give our Executive Department officials a vote in 
Congress to require them to answer pertinent questions, At 
present they are often too independent to answer questions, 
except when they want more appropriations, and the Presi- 
dent’s annual message on the State of the Union is more 
of a political stump speech directed to the country than to 
the Congress. 

Congress has a great appetite for detailed information. 
In the last or 77th Congress, there were 217 resolutions 
filed for special investigations, 37 requests for specific infor- 
mation from the Departments, and the present Congress 
has continued 16 special investigating committees. If the 
Kefauver plan could be adopted it would do much to help 
eliminate these numerous expensive special committees and 
tend to save the time of busy government administrators. In 
one recent month an important administrative officer from 
the Executive Department appeared seven times before 
House Committees and gave substantially the same infor- 
mation to each one. One trouble with the existing system 
is that evidence given by Executive Department officials is 
generally heard only by the Committee studying the prob- 
lem. Its reports and hearings are not printed for weeks 


or months and seldom given to other members of Congress 
until the day the bill on the subject comes up for a vote on 
the floor of Congress. These volumes run into thousands 
of pages and are seldom read thoroughly just because of lack 
of time. ‘They do not need to be done away with. Congress 
should not sit continually as one great committee asking 
questions. It could not. But, the Kefauver plan does seem 
to offer a fine chance to keep the Congress posted on 
subjects of the moment in economical fashion. 

Government in a representative democracy such as ours 
should be allowed to experiment. While the plan I have re- 
ferred to is no panacea for all the ills of Congress there is 
good reason to believe that the reforms would not stop here 
but would move into the field of other badly needed changes. 
Congress, like many another of our political institutions, is 
in a transitional period. It must be adapted to an age of 
technology. It must meet the challenge of Presidential 
leadership by the creation of a responsible, responsive lead- 
ership of its own. This plan would seem a modest but 
hopeful step in the right direction as Congress prepares to 
enter another important year in which its mettle will be 
tested by the temper of events. 


Foreign Economic Policy 


FREE FLOW OF COMMERCE AMONG ALL NATIONS ESSENTIAL TO 
WORLD SECURITY AND PROSPERITY 


By HON. LEO T. CROWLEY, Foreign Economic Administrator 
Delivered at meeting held under the auspices of the Commerce and Industry Association of New York, January 17, 1944 


AM happy to have the opportunity of making my first 

public statement of policy as Foreign Economic Admin- 

istrator before this gathering. Any of you who have 
been through corporate reorganizations and any of you who 
hold offices or directorships on several corporations will 
appreciate what I mean when I say that it has been no easy 
task to make out of the many agencies that were placed 
under my charge a unified, smoothly working organization, 
designed and equipped to handle the foreign economic opera- 
tions of our government. 

You all, in one way or another, have had cause to know 
that there is a war going on. It has hit you personally, it 
has hit your families, it has hit your businesses. 

You know that the Government has been active for many 
months on the civilian front, as well as in a military way, 
to work towards the winning of this war for democracy. 
The process of trial and error worked here as always. 

But there has evolved finally a plan for economic prosecu- 
tion of this, war, for aid to liberated countries, and for 
restoration of this country’s trade in the post-war era that 
to me represents both an achievement and a responsibility. 

To recapitulate: In July 1943 I was asked to serve as 
Director of the newly established Office of Economic War- 
fare. This Office was merged on September 25, 1943 with 
Lend-Lease Administration, Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, the Office of Foreign Economic 
Coordination, and the foreign import and export functions 
of several Government corporations. 

The problems involved in organization of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration—human, economic, diplomatic, politi- 
cal, business, and financial—have been extremely complex. 
We have not hurried with these tasks, because we have felt 
all along that the end-product—victory—is what counted. 
We have made use of established procedures and of ex- 
perienced personnel, wherever possible, for that reason. We 








have gone about the job of merging already established 
agencies steadily, but gradually, in order not to interrupt 
programs that already had been set up to get goods where 
they were needed on time. 

I am glad to tell you that the problems of organization 
and of consolidation are pretty well behind us. For all 
practical purposes the merger has been completed. I am 
even more happy to be able to say that, since the reorgani- 
zation of foreign economic functions of the Government was 
announced, the two-way movement of strategic materials, 
of foodstuffs, of other commodities, and of the finished ma- 
terials of war has gone on not only as scheduled but at an 
accelerated pace. 

Because of the very real interest of all of you in trade, 
both domestic and international, I am sure that you would 
like to know something of the way I think and the way I 
operate in my relatively new job. Let’s talk of it in terms 
of the agency and its policies, rather than in terms of the 
man. 

The Foreign Economic Administration is an independent 
agency. In its operations, however, it works very closely 
with the State Department both in Washington and abroad. 
The President and the Department of State are, under the 
Constitution, responsible for the initiation and the formula- 
tion of our foreign policy. FEA operations are carried out 
under the terms of United States foreign policy as defined 
by these authorities. 

The agency’s job, as it is defined in executive orders and 
as I view it, is to get done as quickly as possible its share 
of winning the war. I read into my orders no excuse for 
unnecessary encroachment upon the fields of private export 
and import trade. 

In time of war, dislocations and governmental controls 
are as inevitable for our business and industrial systems as 
they are for individuals. The people of the United States 
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have accepted gallantly the sacrifices they have been called 
upon to make. Without major exception, they realize that 
the force of the nation depends upon the loyalty and the 
unity and the vision of its individual citizens. They have 
given, and unstintingly. 

Since the beginning of the war some businesses in the 
domestic field have had practically to go out of existence 
because they could not get materials in short supply or 
because needed manpower was not available. I know that 
some of you in the export and import fields—particularly 
those of you whose business was concerned primarily with 
the countries now under Axis domination or the enemy 
countries themselves—have been hard hit by the war. But I 
hope that you realize that many of the sacrifices and diffi- 
culties not only have been occasioned by the war, but are 
necessary if we are to win it. 

Total war makes necessary the imposition of many regu- 
lations and controls over business, trade, finance, and indus- 
try. The rate at which we have armed ourselves and con- 
tributed to the arming of our allies without depriving our 
people of necessities or even of many luxuries indicates that 
these regulations and controls did not materially interfere 
with the business of production or logistics. In fact it aided 
them. 

As circumstances have permitted, the restraints upon busi- 
ness and industry have been relaxed. This is a trend that 
will continue as the war progresses. 

All of our thinking today must be based upon our major 
objectives: 1. To win the war in the quickest and most 
effective way with the least cost in lives and suffering; 2. To 
work out a solid foundation for lasting peace; and 3. To 
provide full production and full employment in the peace 
to come for our own people and to join with like-minded 
peoples everywhere in building a sound economic foundation 
for a peaceful and prosperous world. 

In so far as it is consistent with these objectives Foreign 
Economic Administration will do everything it can to stimu- 
late and make full use of private trade with other nations of 
the world. 

A free flow of commerce between the several States of 
this country is one of the cornerstones upon which our 
national existence and well-being have rested. A free flow 
of commerce among all nations is precisely as essential to 
the security and prosperity of the world. 

In line with these beliefs, we at Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration are working constantly to implement the transi- 
tion back to full-scale private trade. 

We are now involved in plans to assist foreign government 
purchasing missions to deal directly with private exporters 
whenever this becomes possible in the case of particular 
commodities or particular areas. 

In the case of our private exports to the other American 
republics, the Foreign Economic Administration regards 
the decentralization plan as an emergency war measure 
which already has been modified to some extent and which 
will be further modified as conditions permit. 

We also are working on the problems involved in pro- 
gram licensing and bulk-buying. Our purpose is to make 
modifications in these programs that will assist private trade 
as rapidly as we can. 

Government-to-government dealings, however, will prob- 
ably continue to constitute the bulk of our trade for so long 
as the war lasts, in order most effectively to use our man- 
power, our productive capacity, our transportation facilities 
and our other resources. 

Private trade, for example, could not fairly or practically 
be asked to supply munitions to our fighting allies. And, 
as you know, more than half of our lend-lease aid, by dollar 
value, is in the form of finished munitions. Private trade 


could not be asked to underwrite financially unprofitable 
preclusive buying of strategic and critical materials in neu- 
tral countries to prevent the Axis from getting them or to 
undertake the costly development work required to get 
needed supplies into production in marginal areas. 

Neither could it be expected that American private trade 
of itself could so coordinate and arrange its activities as 
to conserve and to make the best use of materials in critically 
short supply. 

These are some of the things that the agencies combined 
in Foreign Economic Administration have been helping to 
do. Only our Government is in a position strong enough to 
take these risks and to exercise the necessary controls. 

There is, in the meantime, no cause for pessimism about 
the health of private trade in America. Although war is the 
historic enemy of commerce among men and among nations, 
the foreign traders, the exporters and the importers in the 
United States have been able, since Pearl Harbor, to move 
a tremendous volume of goods within commercial channels. 

In 1942, for example, cash exports—exclusive of lend- 
lease exports—amounted to more than $3,000,000,000. In 
the ten years from 1930 through 1939 our cash exports 
averaged about $2,500,000,000 per year. During this time 
about 30 per cent of our private export trade was with 
Germany, Japan, France and other countries which in 
1942 were either enemy or enemy-dominated. Any patient 
who is capable of such a performance is far from dead. 

The volume of private export trade handled through com- 
mercial channels in 1943 is only slightly less impressive. The 
latest available figures, those for the first ten months of the 
year, show a total dollar volume of cash exports running 
at a rate of more than $2,500,000,000 for the year despite 
the increased demands for materials, shipping, and other 
resources required for the allied offensives of last year and 
this year. 

This achievement in private trade has been made possible 
by huge increases in the volume of trade with both Canada 
and South America. American merchants have created and 
are continuing to create vast new markets for American 
goods. 

The healthy condition of private trade today is evidenced 
also by statistics of imports into the United States through 
private commercial channels in 1942 and 1943. The current 
volume of imports exceeds that of any peacetime year be- 
tween 1929 and 1940, even though many of our former 
sources of supply are in enemy hands. In 1942 total imports 
into the United States amounted to $2,750,000,000. Consid- 
erably more than $2,000,000,000 of this trade moved ex- 
clusively through private import channels. In 1943, based 
on the record for the first ten months, total imports will 
approach $3,500,000,000 in value, higher than in any year 
since 1929. 

Despite the restraints and hardships of war, therefore, it 
seems apparent that a sound, solid core of private foreign 
trade is continuing and that the industry as a whole, is more 
than surviving. 

This I am glad to see, for after this war there will be the 
need for a healthy trading industry just as there will be 
the opportunity for trade and industry to go on to new highs 
of production and of distribution of commodities and goods. 

The huge volume of exports and imports achieved in 1943 
is closely linked with the tremendous overall production 
which the United States accomplished last year. Our total 
national production of goods and services is now approaching 
a rate of $190,000,000,000 a year. In 1929, our total na- 
tional production of goods and services was about 
$99,000,000,000. 

The pessimists told us that the production which we have 
now actually achieved was impossible. True, it was achieved 
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in time of war. But we have proved that it can be done. 
It can be approximated in time of peace, if we use the same 
vision, courage and unified drive which we have used for 
prosecuting the war. It can be done if private industry, 
commerce, trade and banking join with the workers, the 
farmers and the Government in a cooperative team to do it. 

In order to maintain our full productive capacity, we 
must, in addition to other measures, maintain our exports 
and our imports at a rate far above our previous peacetime 
levels. 

The future of foreign markets for private commercial 
traders will depend largely upon the skill and the foresight 
with which the transition is made from our wartime economy 
to that of peace. The Government has a large share of the 
responsibility for this transition in view of the necessary 
controls and inroads it has been required to install since the 
war began. 

As I see it, the Government will have to formulate a 
sound and workable plan of contract termination, based 
upon the premise that funds must be available to war indus- 
tries after the war to permit them to retool or to convert to 
the manufacture of the goods of peace. The situation will 
be complicated further by the stockpiles we have accumu- 
lated and by the surplus stocks we shall have of many con- 
sumer goods when the war finally ends. 

Much of the future of private business and industry will 
depend on the thinking, preparation and vision with which 
you in commerce and industry face the problems before us 
and cooperate with the Government in solving them. Your 
help is needed and we want it. The Foreign Economic 
Administration is set up to, and wants to give you every 
assistance it can. 

Tremendous opportunities abound in the post-war world. 
There is ahead of us the enormous task of construction and 
reconstruction abroad. The devastation which has been 
wrought in Europe, Asia, and other parts of the world is 
horrible. The goods and services that will be required to 
mend that devastation are almost beyond calculation. Will 
not the United States play a large role in supplying these 
goods and services? Will it not be predominantly the job 
of private enterprise in this country? 

China, for example, has learned—as we all have bitterly 
learned—that when transportation routes are cut in time 
of war, a country must have its own industrial power to 
make guns and planes and bullets, if it is to win decisive 
victories over the enemy. Russia, too, knows—as does the 
rest of the world—that its long hard drives for industriali- 
zation in the 23 years before the Nazi attack was a decisive 
factor in this war. Without such industrialization, the Soviet 
people and armies could not have taken on the armed might 
of the Nazis and moved from the defensive to the most 
brilliant offensives in history. 

What part will the United States, with its great produc- 
tive capacity, be able to play in aiding China, for example, 
to develop its electrical power, its railroads, its factories, its 
mines and its other resources and facilities? What will the 
United States do in helping the Soviet people to rebuild the 
dams, the power plants, the factories and the other industries 
destroyed by the Nazis or by the Russians themselves in their 
scorched-earth policy? What will we do to help rebuild or 
construct new factories and plants for Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, France and the other Allies? 

In thinking through the problems involved in the large 
task of foreign construction and reconstruction we should 
remember that the largest volume of export trade has always 
taken place between industrialized nations. The more a 
nation is industrialized, the greater is its demand for imports 
from other industrialized nations. 





You may want to consider China as an illustrative case. 
China had a population of more than 450,000,000 people 
in the decade prior to the war. In that period, the United 
States exported, for example, no more than 1,500 private 
automobiles to China per year. 

In facing these issues of construction and reconstruction, 
I would like to present to you some of the fundamental 
assumptions and questions which occur to me. 

It has always been my view that Government should not 
do what private industry, commerce, trade or banking can 
do as well or better. In the development of the tremendous 
potential post-war need for construction, however, it will 
probably be necessary for Government to be of assistance 
to private industry and to private banking. The task is of 
such dimensions that it will require the joint efforts of busi- 
ness and of Government for its adequate fulfilment. We 
hope to see business ready to throw all its skill and its 
resources into the necessary tasks of reconstruction and into 
development of the potential opportunities for new con- 
struction in foreign fields. I feel certain that the efforts of 
business and of banking will receive all possible support and 
aid from the Government in this endeavor. 

If we all will face and meet these problems of foreign 
construction and reconstruction adequately, | would venture 
to predict that we can, in the ten years after the war, 
easily double what our private foreign trade was before the 
war. 

Not only can there be a large potential international de- 
mand for American goods and products after the war, as a 
result of our foreign reconstruction policies, but the large 
shipbuilding program which we have undertaken will mean 
that a strong American merchant marine can play a vital 
part in a growing international trade. Here, again, the 
Federal Government can do much to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion by private parties of the merchant shipping constructed 
by the Government during the war. 

I do not mean to imply that all the shipping which we 
have built should become part of the American merchant 
marine. In fairness and justice, we must recognize sacrifices 
already made by other countries. For example, before the 
war, Norway had a large merchant marine and a large 
fishing fleet. Her economy was based to a large extent on the 
services which her merchant marine fleet rendered to world 
trade. Without thought to the eventual cost to her own 
economy, Norway made available to the United Nations all 
her available ships at a time when they were sorely needed. 
A very large proportion of Norway’s ships have been sunk 
while performing the vital service of keeping the allied 
supply lines functioning. Can we reasonably use in peace- 
time all the ships we have built for war purposes? Shouldn’t 
the United States permit the Norwegians and our other 
allies to acquire some of the ships produced in our ship- 
yards? 

Our international trade cannot reach the highest possible 
volume if we think only in terms of exports. We all have 
learned that no nation can achieve the full advantages of 
international trade if it desires only to sell and refuses 
to buy. 

In the relatively short time that our reciprocal tariff 
agreements were in effect before the war, we began to realize 
that the abolition of artificial trade barriers could accomplish 
much for our international trade. Our Lend-Lease opera- 
tions, too, have been striking evidence of the effectiveness 
of hurdling such barriers and of the desirability of knocking 
them permanently down. 

We must plan for an intelligent post-war American trade 
and tariff policy. We must also prepare for and encourage 
international understandings and agreements which will open 
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the markets of the world to all on a fair competitive basis, 
and which will give all nations fair and equitable access to 
the raw materials of the world. 

I want to leave with you a caution against expecting too 
early or too complete a resumption of peacetime private trade. 
We cannot afford the luxury of our peacetime freedoms until 
American boys are no longer dying and suffering in bloody 
battles. 

But I also want to leave with you my firm conviction 
about the great potential future of our private trade. 

An expanding volume of world trade offers the greatest 
hope for a peaceful and prosperous world. One of the surest 
ways to achieve the full-scale employment here at home— 
something that we are all seeking—is to open up world 
markets. This does not mean the exploitation of one country 
by another. The most advanced countries economically are 
those that trade the most. The restoration of the economy 
of Europe, Asia and other parts of the world after the war 
will offer a tremendous challenge to American production 
and an expanding market for American products. Industrial 
development and construction and reconstruction in China, 
Russia and in other countries will open up vast new 
markets. Such construction and reconstruction will help to 


lay the sound economic foundations for a secure peace. It 
will also raise the standard of living abroad and enlarge the 
capacity of the peoples abroad to buy what we have to sell. 

Government and business have done an extremely effective 
job of gearing this country up to war pitch and of implement- 
ing our will to win the guns and ships and planes. This 
joint effort will have to continue unabated until the enemy 
is utterly defeated. 

It will continue, I am convinced. We shall fight on, side 
by side, until the victory is won. Then, after we have 
shared in writing the peace, we shall go on—Government 
and business—strong in our new-found unity, mutually 
benefited by our joint good job of war work, and con- 
vinced firmly of our interdependence, to take our rightful 
place in a world at peace. We pledge to build of these 
United States a nation eternally dedicated to national 
security and individual well-being; to take our place, with a 
full share of responsibility and of benefit, in a community 
of nations dedicated to international security and well-being; 
and to mold from the casting that pours from the furnace 
of war a future for American commerce, American industry, 
and the American people, that will be a future of peace and 
prosperity. 
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E hear the statement, ““The world is on the thresh- 
W old of a great religious revival,” so frequently 
these days that the possibility of such a development 

should be given most serious consideration. 

The desirability of such a revival is not to be disputed. 
Indeed, it may be true that the probable alternative to a 
world religious revival is another post-war plunge into a 
selfish materialism and all the continued disasters that such 
a retrogression would imply. In generation after generation 
throughout history when hostilities cease man has forgotten 
God and the age old cycle of cynicism, sophistry, greed and 
war starts all over again! 

If, then, a religious revival is so important to human 
welfare, it may be well to examine realistically what might 
bring about a widespread post-war return to religion, and 
what might prevent it. 


ConpbITIONS FAVORABLE TO A RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


The man in the street, wherever there are streets in the 
world, faced with the tragedy of a world war for the second 
time in one generation, is giving more thought to his relation 
to his Maker than at any time in the memory of living 
man. A recent survey by the Psychological Corporation has 
revealed an increase of nearly 100 per cent in the influence 
of religion in American life during the War. 

Man intuitively turns to God when his intelligence cannot 
find the answers to the cataclysmic problems of human 
relations which reach into the lives of everyone. Man has 
once again been beaten to his knees with a still more terrible 
world. war. Man’s arms are lifted in intuitive supplication 
to a Divine source for enlightenment, guidance, help and 
solace. Common men everywhere are yearning for a tech- 
nique that will end wars and are seeking a formula which 
will cause the effect of peace. 


Man has at last learned that peace and universal human 
good-will are two sides of the same coin—they cannot be 
separated. 

A doughboy has said: “There are no atheists in foxholes.” 
It is probably equally true that there are very few men who 
do not believe in, and instinctively call upon, a Divine Power 
in times of worldwide catastrophe. 

Not only is the overwhelming majority of all mankind 
seeking a technique for individual expression or religion, 
but we are most earnestly seeking the techniques for 
cooperative action along religious lines in the creation of 
mutual good-will among all men. 

In the field of economics we have left behind us an 
economy of scarcity in which there was never enough to go 
around and have entered an era with an economic condition 
of obvious plenty where more than enough for everyone can 
be produced. 

We are in an era of mass production and of economic 
abundance, but we have not yet found the economic key to 
mass distribution and consumption. 

A similar situation exists in the world of religion, and 
there may be a more significant relationship here than mere 
similarity. The masses of humanity have become, as they 
always do in times like these, intuitively religious. The 
seeds have been sown, the grain has grown, and the harvest 
is in sight; but we have failed in the world of religion as 
we have failed in the world of economics, to uncover the 
techniques of mass consumption. 

The mass intellect of humanity is stirring, as it never 
has been stirred, with the hope for a better world. Man- 
kind has witnessed fiat financing for war and man dreams 
of what could have been done with a trillion dollars and 
two billion people in terms of cooperation based on good-will 
instead of the tragic human and material waste of war. 
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There is a humility at lay levels in the churches, a growing 
impatience with a leadership that refuses to lead, a growing 
recognition that truth and freedom and democracy and the 
essence of religion are all the same thing, and a universal 
receptivity toward a realistic appraisal of today’s relation 
of men to their Creator. Today the prayer volume of 
humanity is at its all time high. From the Pope of Rome 
to the lowest peasant family mourning a bombed child, the 
petitions of humanity rise in crescendo to the Throne of 
Heaven. It appears that a spark of unity could set the world 
aflame with a crusade for a permanent peace and translate 
all those prayers to action. 


ConpITIONS UNFAVORABLE TO A WorLD 
Reiicious REVIVAL 


One main obstacle to a return to religion is co be found 
within organized religion itself, with its varied sects, de- 
nominations, creeds, doctrines, dogma and rituals. The man 
on the street says: “How can we have any unity when 
there is no religious unity, any kind of brotherhood, if there 
is no religious brotherhood?” Tragically, our most difficult 
problem is how to cut across the religious barriers to unity. 
Confusion reigns. The fanatical religionists who can see 
only one way, are willing to fight it out on that basis and 
will attempt to establish brotherhood only if all others will 
see things their way. It would appear that in the officialdom 
of religion a condition obtains like that in politics, a thriving 
on disunity,—the devil’s technique of “divide and conquer.” 
This is not an indictment of the clergy but of the system—a 
system which fails to apply the Golden Rule to religion 
itself. Many sincere, humble, prayerful clergy,—disturbed 
men of the cloth in all religions,—seek as the laymen do 
for the key—the word—the truth, but where is the truth 
to be found among the products of the multitudinous presses 
of the world? If we wait for a reconciliation of dogmatic 
doctrines of Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Mohammedan and 
Buddhist for the establishment of good-will among men, 
we can be assured of a third and a fourth world war. 

It is obvious that any widespread or universal religious 
revival would have to be non-sectarian in character. 

Any aggressive attempt by one or more of the great 
religions or denominations to convert the world to its “‘way” 
would only breed further discord and disunity and probably 
lay the groundwork for another holocaust. 

To a man from Mars the term “Christian World” would 
be completely confusing. He would ask himself: “Does it 
mean the Catholic world —the Protestant world — the 
Methodist — the Mormon — the Baptist — the Christian 
Science—the Presbyterian—the Episcopal—or the Greek- 
Orthodox? If Christ were to return to the world next Sun- 
day, with which church would He affiliate as His own? 
With over two hundred world sects using the term 
“Christian,” it would appear that there would be a lot 
of people embarrassed. Or, perhaps Christ would say, “Ye 
are all my Church,” and, that having been said, unity would 
probably happen rather quickly and those clergymen who 
say we are not yet ready for unity would be deposed rather 
rapidly. While He was about it, Christ might also say that 
Allah and Siva and Jehovah are but linguistic interpreta- 
tions of the same God and that all men are the children 
of the same God. But Christ is not apparent in person 
and it appears that we must practically and realistically 
find some other technique for religious unity than the 
amalgamation of even the “Christian” churches. 

The second great obstacle to a religious revival is the 
intellectual arrogance of our modern economic, social, politi- 
cal and educational leaders. It seems the greater our mastery 
of science and the machine, the more self-sufficient we be- 
come. Man's ever growing intellectual powers, his extensive 





harnessing of science and his mastery of power and machinery 
are almost totally directed at materialistically selfish ends— 
not wrong in themselves except as they do harm to one’s 
fellow man. To reach the heights of usefulness materialism 
must be housed in a moral, ethical and spiritual environ- 
ment and structure which only can preserve it at its best. 

It is the fashion to play down the altruistic and the 
decent. Epithets like ‘do-gooder” and “impractical idealist” 
are hurled at those who would make a better world. Ridicule 
is the weapon of the sophisticate. Our headlines are filled 
with the crirninal, the sordid, the sensational. The con- 
structive is relegated to the back pages. In the highest 
economic and social “circles” it is smart to, be cynical. 
Among many of our best “brains” religion is a self satisfying 
Sunday antidote to the mendacity, greed and materialism 
of the work day world. 

“Mix religion in business?’—a “pretty theory,” but 
“wholly impractical.” “You can’t change human nature, 
you know!” 

Among these intellectuals there is an ever widening breach 
between religion and the “practical.” 

The weight of this intellectual attack on religion is so 
great that even many sincerely religious people are heard 
to alibi, “God works in mysterious ways—in His due time 
and His own way He will bring about world betterment.” 
They forget that God can only work here through men. 


WHAT ARE THE PRACTICALITIES? 


To a casual observer it would seem that the forces detri- 
mental to a world religious revival greatly outnumber the 
constructive elements, except for one factor. 

In economic terms, we would call this factor consumer 
demand. If the peoples of the world become articulate in 
their intuitive demand for a unified expression of their 
essential religion in terms of good-will among men and the 
universal application of the Golden Rule among families, 
communities, states and nations, a laymen’s organization 
could have a very good possibility of bringing product and 
consumer together thereby effecting a general religious 
revival. 

This is peculiarly an opportunity for the laymen of the 
various religions in the United States. With only seven 
percent of the population of the world, we have in our 
borders every known one-God religious sect, together with 
adequate leadership, both lay and clergy, among these sects. 
We are looked upon as world leaders in economic, political 
and social realms. The idealism of America, if not the great 
hope of the world, is one of the greatest visions of living 
man. It would seem, then, that the challenge to a world 
religious revival is knocking at our door. 

Historically, great world movements have always started 
with a few devoted souls generally imbued with a desire 
to improve the lot of their fellowmen, and with the con- 
viction their reason for being is to leave the world a little 
better off for their having lived. History again teaches us 
that a little “cell” of a few minds can divide and re-divide 
and multiply indefinitely to a community-wide, state-wide, 
nation-wide, and even a world organization. The first step 
would be to seek some common denominator upon which 
laymen of the various sects and religions could unite—a com- 
mon thread of truth which would alleviate some of the 
bitterness, schisms and antagonisms between the great 
churches of the world. 

The overwhelming majority of religiously minded people, 
both within and without all of the churches of the world, 
believe in three essential things in common: (a) That there 
is one God with a plan for the universe, (b) That all men 
are His children (created in His image or with a spark 
of His divinity), (c) That the essence of religious expres- 
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sion is, “To love the Lord, thy God, with all thy heart 
and thy neighbor as thyself.” All of the founders of the 
great religions of the world have taught these three 
essentials. 

In all the great religions of the world we find this teach- 
ing of the brotherhood of man. It is contained in the prayer 
that Christ taught us Christians to pray, beginning, “Our 
Father.” It was not “my” but “our” father, and that 
word “our” would seem to embrace all humanity. “Give 
us this day our daily bread’”—not “me” and “mine,” but 
all humanity. “Deliver us from evil”—not “me” but all 
the people of the world. “Thy Kingdom come’—not 
America, or Britain, or China, or Russia, alone, but the 
kingdom of universal human brotherhood under the Father- 
hood of God. 

To visualize a basis for coordination, cooperation and 
unity, we might consider God as the white lighted peak 
of a great mountain, with various valleys leading down 
its sides. The valleys are the churches and the sects of the 
world. With the erosion of time, these valleys have been 
carved out and have become populous and fertile. The 
residents of each valley are happy with the ground that is 
theirs. They have found it fertile and they like that face 
of God (the mountain) which is turned to them. They 
know no other face because they have never lived in another 
valley, but all men in all valleys look to the same one God 
and live in their valleys of the same mountain as the children 
of the same Father. The residents of these different valleys 
often have a different language and so they call their God, 
“Allah,” or “Jehovah,” or “Siva,” or some name foreign 
to the English “God.” 

Surely, with the advance of the human intellect to its 
current point, it is conceivable that the residents of one 
valley might admit the possibility that the soil and view 
in the other valleys may be just as attractive to the human 
beings living there with their eyes lifted to that Face as 
their own. All that would be required for a start on the 
road leading to'a great religious revival would be the 
acceptance of such a simple common denominator. 

The next important requirement would be a new and 
second religious freedom. 

This new religious freedom will be the freedom for any 
member of any church, sect or denomination, to unite, in 
mutual tolerance, with the laymen of any or all other 
religions on the simple belief in the Fatherhood of God, 
in the brotherhood of man, and in the application of the 
Golden Rule in economic contacts. 

If all sects teach that this Golden Rule is the essence 
of religion, why should this new freedom be denied ? 

We can well be cynical about human nature if our re- 
ligious leaders will not permit us this simple common 
denominator in our daily non-church relations with others. 

It is inconceivable that any religion that preaches a 
doctrine of Love will deny to its followers the dynamic 
right to unite under God in the application of the Golden 
Rule in economic relations. 

Our daily relations with other humans in the mass are 
largely economic, and, strangely enough, it is in the 
economic sphere that we are getting the first glimpses of 
the fact that the Golden Rule is practical, that it really pays 
in a materialistic as well as a social and spiritual sense. 

While we have just scratched the surface of the possibili- 
ties of the application of the Golden Rule to economic 
matters, enough practical benefits have been had to assure 
that this trend will continue, especially if our churches per- 
mit and encourage the use of a common religious concept 
at economic levels. 

Why should we segregate the economic from the political, 
social and spiritual relations between men? 


It would appear that this is both a realistic and practical 
approach to finding a constructive unity. Religious unity at 
ritualistic levels is, obviously, unobtainable in our time. 

We are probably not yet prepared for unity on either 
social or political levels. 

There is one plane, however, where we can quickly be- 
come brothers, regardless of race, class, creed or color. That 
plane is the economic. 

As a matter of fact, we are so interdependent in modern 
economic life that we actually are forced to be our brother’s 
keeper whether we practice brotherhood or not, and we 
have only to recognize this condition and capitalize on that 
brotherhood to build up the good-will which leads to peace. 

Curiously, then, we find that economics, hitherto con- 
sidered as too materialistic to have any relation with re- 
ligion, may be the pathway to a widespread religious 
revival. 

We have a start at the economic level and we find 
it works. 

A step by step approach is indicated. Perhaps through 
finding unity at economic levels we may some day decide 
to climb the stairway to a practical brotherhood of man 
at all four levels of human relations: the economic, the 
political, the social and the spiritual. 

Furthermore, differences of class, creed, race and color 
have a tendency to be minimized when reasonable economic 
security is present. Riots, revolutions and wars do not spring 
from full stomachs or abundant lives. 

We found unity after Pearl Harbor—but it was a unity 
based on anger and fear—such unity will win a war! 

But to win the peace a better unity must be based on 
mutual human tolerance, good-will, understanding and trust, 
under God. 

The Fathers of our Country pointed the way—with re- 
ligious differences equally bitter between Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jew in those days, they achieved unity under the 
slogan “In God We Trust,” and their faith was well 
founded. 

But in our sophistication and conceit we have gotten away 
from God. 

This, then, is the new religious freedom—to restore a 
universal God to humanity at the simplest of levels—the 
workday relations between humans. 

To use another metaphor, we might consider the world 
of religion like a university, the University of God. On 
the campus are many fraternity buildings and fraternities, 
exclusive, distinctive, with their own ritual, creed, beliefs, 
and societies, but, under the new religious freedom, all 
members of every fraternity will use the same campus and 
be loyal to the same University. While a man may right- 
fully be denied membership in any sect or denomination 
(fraternity) unless he accepts their specialized doctrine and 
creed, under this second religious freedom he will not be 
denied the “Campus of God” if he believes in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man and aims at prac- 
ticing the Golden Rule in his daily contact with others. 

It would increase their majesty, dignity and prestige 
before both God and man, if the great religions of the 
world and their churches would live harmoniously on the 
Campus of God in that inter-fraternal peace and good-will 
which is the intra-fraternal goal of each. 


ASSURANCES OF PROTECTION TO EsTABLISHED CHURCHES 


The next step would be to make certain that the preroga- 
tives of existing churches would in no way be inter- 
ferred with. 

In establishing a new religious freedom, we must not do 
away with the old. To assure this, this Laymen’s Move- 
ment would be dedicated to the work-a-day world rather 
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than the Sabbath world. The spirit of true religion would 
be applied on a unified basis at the economic levels of day 
by day relations, leaving the spiritual world to the per- 
sonal freedom of choice of each individual. During his work 
days the layman would express his religion in terms of 
action rather than faith, the applied Golden Rule rather 
than doctrines; and on Sunday, or whatever his day of 
worship, on the spiritual plane, he could reserve the right 
to retire to his own sanctuary, his own “valley,” his 
own fraternity, to commune with his spiritual brothers. 

The whole aspect of religious missionary work could 
be changed. Instead of the bitter competition between the 
great churches of the world in trying to bring all humanity 
to their way—the “only” way—with the individual con- 
fused by the choice of as many as two hundred “only” 
ways, the new missionary effort would be to make each 
church as attractive as possible to draw the exclusive 
ritualistic afhliation of those otherwise united on the work-a- 
day level. This would be a healthy and constructive change 
in religious competition. 

There are three broad classifications of religious people 
in the world. First, those identified and affiliated with one of 
the existing “churches”; the second, those people who are 
thoughtfully religious but as yet are unafhliated and uniden- 
tified ; the third, the religious adolescents who have thought 
very little about religion until the terrible crisis of another 
world war has brought them up with a start. 

There are very few people in today’s world who could not 
be classified into one of these three classes and probably the 
second class greatly outnumbers the other two. Some form 
of religion is vital to every man—we can have a common be- 
lief in one Father—God and common religious action in the 
ethics of the Golden Rule applied to our work-day economic 
relations. This is the layman’s opportunity to develop a re- 
ligious apprenticeship for the adolescent, the unaffiliated and 
unidentified, to plow and condition the field, as it were, for 
the various sects to come in and reap the harvest, each to the 
level of its ability. Thus, a religious revival could be had 
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on a very simple and elemental plane (“Except as ye become 
as a little child, ye cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven’). 
There is nothing complicated about the belief in one God, 
one Divine plan, that all men are brothers and that the 
Golden Rule is the pathway to peace and good-will among 
men. 

Is there not sufficient justification for any layman’s work- 
day religious life in devoting his energy to the widespread 
establishment of that principle? Is there any possible harm 
that could be worked to any church, sect or denomination by 
the organization of laymen to plow this great field and “make 
ready the harvest”? The religious expression under such a 
proposal could be segregated into as many as four planes or 
levels. The top, the spiritual plane; the next level, the social 
plane; the third, the political plane; and the fourth, the 
economic plane. 

Henry Ford, it was, who said that there is no problem 
which cannot be solved if you break it into small enough 
parts and solve them one at a time. If we can establish united 
religious expression on the economic plane (the Golden 
Rule), we can hope for its gradual widening on the political, 
social and spiritual planes and then the world revival of 
religion which we all seek will have happened. 

Through having a common denominator it is to be hoped 
that the religions of the world will unite in an opposition to 
war and to other major evils which affect humanity instead 
of their previous preoccupation with the contrary doctrines 
of other sects and denominations. 

This would give encouragement to all other trans-denomi- 
national efforts. 

The simple truth, verified by six thousand years of history, 
is that a general religious revival must be non-sectarian be- 
fore it can be sectarian. Is that obstacle too difficult for 
sectarian clergy to hurdle? 

A world religious revival would be the most effective 
foundation for a permanent peace—we might even ask our- 
selves the question, can we have a permanent peace without 
such a return to religion? 

The “common man” and the laymen of the churches are 
pretty much the same group—there is a restless stirring in 
this multitude—an impatience with a leadership that will not 
lead us to the “still waters” of a unified humanity. 

This stirring may well become a wind which will dispel 
the clouds of prejudice and obstruction and reveal to man 
the roadway to his ultimate destiny—the true brotherhood 
under God at all levels. 

The fundamentalist wing of the various sects and denomi- 
nations may offer two resistances to any unity among diverse 
religious elements even on this economic plane. 

First, they will say that this is just another “humanist” 
effort—“works without faith”—which is sure to fail. But 
the churches which have used this technique to decry every 
effort at human betterment which has not had church au- 
spices, will find this effort grounded in a faith in God which 
transcends the artificial barriers of the sects. 

The second and more weighty issue will be that of sov- 
ereignty. After spending 300 billions of dollars on an un- 
planned for, unwanted war of self defence, we Americans 
should be a little hesitant and modest in talking about sov- 
ereignty. 

Haven't we reached an enlightenment when both churches 
and states may realize that there is One Sovereignty above 
all others and that we should be placing first things first. 
Should we not admit the Sovereignty of God over all man’s 
affairs and re-establish the fundamental, “In God We 
Trust” as an international slogan for all humanity. 

Thus all nations “under God” will, in our time, have a 
“new birth of freedom.” 
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